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Success in Credit Management de- 
pends more and more on a sound 
knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of credit. The man who masters 
credit reaches the heart of successful 
business procedure. 


The National Institute of Credit offers 
you a training course that gives you a 
thorough background of credit princi- 
ples and practice, and fits you for more 
efficient administration of credit de- 
partment duties. 
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Please send me details of your Credit and Collection Course, without obligation to me. 
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PROTECTING INVISIBLE VALUES—NO. 13 


IRE never stops at material damage. 

It strikes deeper—into the web of 
values that thrive invisibly within 
physical structures. Loss of rentals fol- 
lowing fire often means draining the 
lifeblood of a trust, or even affecting 
the security of a loan. Fire coverage is 
essential, yet it does not provide pro- 
tection against loss of rents. When flee- 


ing tenants are expelled by fire, some 
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other source must replenish this sudden 
cessation of income, unless Rent Insur- 
ance is carried. This timely coverage 
mends the gap in current income, lost 
after fire forces the occupant out. 
Let our local agent discuss with you 
the advantages of Rent Insurance. 
He will also describe other forms 
written by THE HOME to protect 


invisible values. 
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[t's Still Barter! 


It seems a long way from the primitive creation of 
credit to that which we know in this highly-syn- 

Wu chronized world. But the working basis of credit 

as evolved in the first primitive credit transaction is 
unchanging. It is a barter transaction. It is present in 
every sound credit transaction. 

Show me a country where savage customs still prevail, 
where semi-civilization persists, and I will show you a 
territory ignorant of the use of credit. Once the theory 
and the practice of credit takes hold, civilization emerges 
rather rapidly. 

This country is facing an opportunity to further ex- 
pand our trade with other nations. Once peace is again 
restored to the people of the world, if we are to be suc- 
cessful in the maintenance of that peace through the 
expansion of world trade, we must realize that all our 
credit, all our media of exchange are basically barter. 


They are advanced methods, it is true, but they are 
barter nevertheless. ‘This means that if our credit or 
medium of exchange is to be sound we must, in our inter- 
national commercial relations, recognize the necessity for 
mutual gain, the vital need for reciprocity. 

This simple principle is not clearly understood by 
enough people. It stands as the greatest barrier to sound 
foreign trade expansion. 

Were this fundamental principle fully understood by 
the world at large, we would not be faced with exces- 






































sively high tariff barriers, extremes in nationalistic 
policies, monetary juggling and all the other attemp 
have witnessed by which one nation tries to skim: 
cream—only to discover that such policies eventually) 
inevitably boomerang and result in skimmed milk’ 
itself as well. 


ss 
Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


A simple, compact window-plan machine 
for posting passbook and ledger; priced 
far below any other window-plan machine 
ever offered. 


FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


A development that greatly simplifies 
obtaining statistics, and making settle- 
ments by routes, territories, etc. 


FOR BRANCH OFFICES 


A machine that produces branch office 
accounting records of sales, collections, 
etc., and provides copies for the home office 
in the same writing. 


FOR SMALL-LOAN DEPARTMENTS 


Compact machines that simplify schedul- 
ing of payments as well as posting to pass- 
book and ledger. 


FOR RETAIL STORES 


A low-cost cash register that effects new 
economy in certifying sales tickets; better 
protection to customer, store and clerk. 


FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


An accounting machine so flexible that it 
handles all payables, receivables, distri- 
bution, labor accounting, general ledger, 
and other records with equal facility. 


FOR STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS 


A distribution and statistical machine 
with many time-saving features for obtain- 
ing statistics on sales, purchases, expenses, 
etc., at less cost. 


The above are only a few of the many recent 
Burroughs developments. For news about the 
savings that Burroughs can help you make in 
your office, telephone the local Burroughs 
representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
61580 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Sound Transportation Policies 


Are Railways Getting a Fair Deal ? 


Aside from the matter of volume, it must be recog- 
nized that the railroads, in time of peace and in a 
ld peculiar sense in time of war, are essential to the 
very existence of the nation. I say this because our 
system of railroads is the only agency that is in a posi- 
tion to handle every article of commerce to every section 
of the country on every day of the year. The splendid 
system of highway transport that has grown by leaps and 
bounds within the past twenty years and our waterways 
and airways, usefully functioning in increasing degree as 
the years pass, are, so to speak, specialists in certain 
limited fields. ‘They are able to select their traffic, the 
selection being determined by limitations of distance, 
location, capacity and the condition of the weather. 
But the railroads carry everything, for all distances, in 
arid as well as watered regions, regardless of snow or cold 
or storm or floods. They contribute to the support of the 
government; they are not supported by the government. 
They are the patient, ever ready servants of business and 
government, to which there must be an appeal when 
all other forms of transport fail. When the airplane 
grounds by reason of bad air conditions, the trains are 
ready. When the highways are impassable, the lading 
can move by rail. Recently, when the drought made the 
Missouri River no longer navigable, the stranded cargoes 
were loaded on waiting cars. When rural schools are 
short of funds, the railroads advance their tax payments. 





Railways Always Ready 


When recently in the United States, business was un- 
expectedly temporarily and artificially stimulated by war 
conditions abroad, no one expressed anxiety as to whether 
highway and water transport could carry the load. The 
immediate inquiry was as to the sufficiency of rail trans- 
port. 

Happily, any anxiety on the subject was speedily al- 
layed by a demonstration of railroad capacity and effi- 
ciency that gave our people a thrilling object lesson in 
resiliency. ‘That experience was in part responsible for 
a recent emphatic declaration of our Assistant Secretary 
of War that the railroads of the United States were so 
organized and so equipped that they could handle any 
traffic demands that may come in peace or war, without 
the necessity for any action of the Government except 
intelligent co-operation with the railroads, under private 

ownership and management. 


Seek No Special Favors 


I hope no one will assume that I am making a special 
plea for the rails. I am not advocating government sub- 
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By Judge R. V. Fletcher, General Counsel, Association of American Railways 








sidies, nor favors. I am not appealing to business men 
to support the railroads contrary to their own best inter. 
ests. I am not contending that those who have invested 
their earnings in rail securities, or invested the years of 
their strength in railway labor, are entitled to special con- 
sideration. Nor do I question the absolute right of 
every citizen to use that form of transportation which 
he finds best suited to his needs. I am doing no more 
than to suggest that, in passing upon the question of where 
lies the advantage, some thought be given to features 
that lie slightly below the surface. 

We hear on every hand much discussion of the value 
and indeed the necessity of co-ordinating the various 
forms of transportation. This means, of course, that 
some way should be found to assign to each form the 
class of business which it is best adapted to perform. To 
use some simple illustrations, with which all will be in 
accord, no one can assert that the rails are not the best 
way of shipping lake cargo coal from the Pocahontas 
coal-producing region to the lower Lake ports. And no 
one would doubt that on the Great Lakes, the movement 
of iron ore can best be made by boats. I have no doubt 
that all would agree that within certain limits, house- 
hold goods can be most cheaply and most conveniently 
moved by truck. There is a large amount of traffic, of 
course, about which there is room for argument, although 
a careful study of conditions may go far to reduce the 
volume of business that is on or near the border line. 


Here Is Our Problem 


How shall we determine, however, what is the proper 
assignment of each class of traffic? ‘That is our prob- 
lem. I know of but two ways by which this assignment 
can be made. One way to do it would be to repeal all 
regulatory statutes and let them fight it out, in the cer- 
tainty that the fittest would survive. That may be a 
wasteful: process, but in the end, something like a cor- 
rect conclusion might be reached. If these antagonists 
were turned absolutely loose, with no restrictions except 
anti-monopoly and uniair trade practices statutes, we 
would see an interesting combat. There would be wails 
of anguish, no doubt, and numerous bankruptcies, but 
at long last, as the result of much travail, we would 
have each form of transport travelling in its proper 
groove. 

Of course, I am predicating this assumption upon the 
premise that all subsidies are withdrawn and each trans- 
port agency stands stripped for the race, with no arti- 
ficial stimulants. ‘This would mean, among other things, 
that the trucks must pay their fair share of the construction 
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and maintenance Costs of the highways and that the water 
lines must pay tolls based on the amount of funds ex- 
pended by the Government for the benefit of transpor- 
tation. 

The other method of making progress toward some 
orderly system of coordination is to place all competing 
forms of transportation under the regulating authority 
of some competent Government agency like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, qualified to give aid in the 
delicate and selective task of requiring each operation 
to occupy its proper sphere. Again, quite obviously, if 
this method of handling is adopted, all competitors must 
be placed on an equality in the matter of aids and handi- 
caps, so that the conditions of the contest may be fair. 


All Must Bear Regulation 


There would seem, therefore, to be no alternative. 
Progress can be made in the coordinating process only 
by placing all forms of transportation under the reg- 
ulating and fostering care of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. At the present time, railway and highway 
transport are regulated, not in the same fashion or to 
the same degree, but in a substantial manner. Pipe 
lines are regulated as to rates by the Commission, but 
strangely enough they are not regulated, as are the rail- 
roads and highway carriers, in the matter of supply of 
service. It is hoped, may I say in passing, that Con- 
gress, at an early date, will supply this obvious omission 
and require a certificate of convenience and necessity be- 
fore existing pipe lines can be extended or new lines 
constructed. 

But it must be apparent that the coordinating process 
can not be carried on successfully unless there come into 
the picture the water lines, as well as the rails, the motors 
and the pipe lines. This is particularly and significantly 
true in these latter years, when the Government has so 
lavishly expended the money of the taxpayers in extend- 
ing waterways into regions where nature had not made 
the streams navigable. Now we have commercial navi- 
gation on the Mississippi from the mouth to the Twin 
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Cities, a nine-foot channel on the Ohio from mouth to 
source, the Missouri made navigable to Kansas City, 
with plans proposed to extend the operations of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line to rivers as far removed as the Columbia 
in Oregon and the Savannah in Georgia. 


Need for Regulating Waterways 


As I have said, no plans looking toward scientific co- 
ordination can be worked out until waterways come un- 
der the camera. It was hoped by all of us genuinely 
interested in making progress that a bill providing for 
a limited control of water transport by the’ Interstate 
Commerce Commission might be enacted at the session 
of Congress now drawing to a close. Toward that end, 
there was a recommendation by a committee of railroad 
executives and railroad labor leaders appointed by the 
President to make a study of the railroad problem. 

But the bill seems to be dead and we have no time 
for lamentations. It is comforting to know that it had 
such hearty support from so many eminent leaders in 
the business world and that out of some million and one 
hundred thousand employees, something like eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand supported the bill. I sincerely 
believe that the 25% minority that turned, at the last 
moment, against the very bill which all but one of their 
leaders had endorsed will come to recognize their mis- 
take. Eventually, some such bill will be enacted into 
law. 

The bill was certainly no panacea for all the ills that 
affect the transportation industry. It was a step, and 
a rather hesitating step, in the right direction. It cer- 
tainly contained nothing which would be harmful to 
either business or labor. It was drawn by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committees of the Senate and House, 
with the aid of experts selected from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and by the competent drafting service 
of the Congress. I can but voice the hope that the bill 
will be revived at the next session of Congress and that 
it will have the overwhelming support of the business 
interests of the country. 
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Credit Men Are Good Neighbors 


New York Fosters This Spirit in Fraternity Fund 


By Edward F. Addiss, New York, President, Credit Fraternity Fund* 


convention of the National Association of Credit 
Men, inasmuch as the Credit Fraternity Fund had 

its genesis at the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men held in Washington, D. C., in June, 
1925. At that Convention, several New York credit 
men occupied suite 475 at the Mayflower Hotel. The 
charm of their hospitality was such that many other credit 
men visited suite 475 frequently. It promptly became 
known as the “475 Club.” This good neighbor spirit 
deserved to be cultivated and when the New York credit 
men returned home, formal organization followed, and 
475 Club became a permanent feature of the Credit Fra- 
ternity in New York. At the present time, the list of 
members contains the names of outstanding credit men 
who are prominent in various lines of industry. In fact, 
it is literally a ““Who’s Who in Credits in New York.” 
The Club’s purposes were purely social in nature. Six 
or seven gatherings a year were held, ranging in nature 
from a simple card party with beer and sandwiches to an 
elaborate dinner including professional entertainment. 
Dues were low ($25.00 a year) so that the younger men 
could afford to join without straining their purses. The 
feeling of comradeship developed to such a marked degree 
that new members flocked in and it became advisable to 
limit the membership to 125 (excluding Past Presidents 
of the Club) so that the meetings would not lose their 
informality or become unwieldy. This Club is one of 
the very few clubs in the country which has had a wait- 
ing list of applicants during the past four or five years. 
It is important to remember that the Club’s purposes 
were purely social and rigidly enforced. But the social 
nature of the meetings led to such growth of neighborli- 
ness, that when a member happened to have hard luck, 
the other members were concerned to the extent of trying 
to do something to be of help. The past ten years have 
been difficult as you know. Business liquidations, con- 
solidations and economies caused unemployment among 
credit men as well as in other professions. When a mem- 
ber of the 475 Club lost his job, the other members used 
their best efforts to steer him in finding another position. 
If continued unemployment reduced him and his family 
to financial distress, a group of the better situated men 
_ dug into their pockets and helped generously but always 
in strict confidence. These men exemplify the axiom— 
“Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” As a 


*Part of an address made by Mr. Addiss at the Toronto Convention. 


- It is entirely fitting that this report be rendered at a 
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matter of fact this small group of men were so liberal 
with their efforts and money, that other members of the 
Club expressed their definite desire to help to the extent 
of their ability. To meet their wishes, the Welfare Fund 
was established in January, 1939. The Club member. 
ship was divided into eight sections and a captain ap- 
pointed for each section. Each captain contacted the 
members in his section and asked if they would like to 
cooperate. The response was astounding even to the most 
optimistic of the captains. Within a few weeks, each and 
every individual member of the Club had made a con- 
tribution to the Welfare Fund. 125 members—125 
contributions. Can you wonder that we are proud of 
our Club? 

Last fall, the Club realized that the problem of un- 
employment among credit men was not the special province 
of the 475 Club but one in which the entire credit pro- 
fession had a deep interest. Again the subject of broad- 
ening the work was discussed. We listened to an ex- 
position of the fine work done by the guilds in medieval 
Europe. These guilds, flourishing during the eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries, were associations formed among 
persons whose interests or pursuits were the same or 
similar,-for the purpose of mutual protection and- assist- 
ance. Provisions for the social welfare of the guild mem- 
bers became a part of the undertaking. Henry Heimann, 
Executive Manager of the National Association of Credit 
Men, discoursed eloquently upon the pioneering days in 
our own country. I commend to your attention his edi- 
torial, ““Torchbearers,” in the January 1940 issue of 
Credit and Financial Management which expresses the 
spirit of the Credit Fraternity Fund so splendidly that I 
cannot refrain from quoting the following. 

“That humane and distinctively American spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, which was typified in our agricultural 
areas in bygone years in the tradition of the neighborhood 
barnraising, has not been lost—cynics to the contrary— 
even in these years of reputed selfishness. As proof, wit- 
ness the movement just begun by the credit executives of 
the metropolitan New York-New Jersey area.” 

“Just as the tillers of the soil once gathered to help a 
neighbor erect a safeguard for his reapings and gleanings, 
so have these workers in the fields of credit pooled their 
efforts to meet a worthy, self-assumed responsibility: 
assistance in the rehabilitation and reemployment of de- 
serving, unemployed credit executives.” 

“So doing, they have implemented their oft-repeated 
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credit philosophy which declares that of all the attributes 
of credit, the greatest is character. They are doing their 
share to make inviolable against the whims of adversity 
the soul of credit. They reaffirm, thereby, their sincere 
and humane interest in the welfare of the individual.” 

“Thirteen hundred strong, united by the bonds of credit 
fellowship, they met in New York early in December for 
the basic purpose of furthering the Welfare Fund in- 
augurated some time before by the well-known 475 Club 
of New York. 
With the net 
proceeds of the 
occasion and 
with contri- 
butions an- 
nounced that 
evening 
or subse- 
quently re- 
ceived, the 
Credit Frater- 
nity Fund has 
been estab- 
lished to aid 
deserving 
credit executives in that area who have been the victims 
of the economic depression. 

“The Fund will be administered on a non-profit-making 
basis by a board of trustees. Services of officers will be 
voluntary and non-remunerative so that administrative 
expenses will be, as near as possible, non-existent. The 
Fund contemplates no dole. It is not a matter of charity. 
The motive is provision of the opportunity to regain em- 
ployment and, meanwhile, insurance of a limited measure 
of individual assistance through certain specified, non- 
competitive types of activities.” 

The foregoing superbly expresses the soul of the move- 
ment. A few details may be interesting. ‘The Credit 
Fraternity banquet was held on December 4, 1939. The 
honored guests were seven Past Presidents of the National 
Association of Credit Men, Charles E. Meek, William 
F. H. Koelsch, William H. Pouch, William Fraser, 
P. M. Haight, Curtis R. Burnett, and Henry H. Hei- 
mann. The Honorary Committee consisted of the Mayor 
of the City of New York, Honorable Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Chairman, and seventy-four other prominent 
citizens, presidents of banks, corporations and trade as- 
sociations. The Committee on Arrangements was headed 
by John L. Redmond (now President of the National As- 
sociation) Chairman, assisted by ninety-one active credit 
men, who gave most generously of their time and effort. 
It is needless to add the banquet was an outstanding suc- 
cess. Over thirteen hundred men and women attended 
and paid homage to the honored guests. The net pro- 
ceeds of the banquet amounted to forty-three hundred 





Edward F. Addiss 
President, Credit Fraternity Fund 













ment to be worked out by our New Orleans hosts. 
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1941 Credit Congress at New Orleans, La. 


Following the plan adopted by the National Board of Directors to select the city for the next N. A. M. 
Credit Congress at least a year in advance, it was announced at the session of the National Board held directly 
after the final session of the Toronto convention that the 1941 Credit Congress would be held in New Orleans, 
starting on May 11. Whether the program will close on May 15th or 16th will depend upon plans for entertain- 





dollars, every penny of which went into the Welfare 
Fund. An anonymous donor, who persists in keeping his 
identity secret, made a gift of five thousand dollars. 
Another anonymous donor pledged one thousand dollars 
a year for a period of five years. And so the Credit 
Fraternity Fund was born. Formal organization fol- 
lowed. A charter was granted on February 7, 1940, 
and directors and officers elected. These officers include 
two present Directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men 
anda Past 
President of 
the National 
Associa- 
tion. Only 
credit men can 
be directors 
and officers, so 
that the ad- 
ministra- 
tion remains 
exclusively in 
oS the hands of 
Henry Meckauer the credit 

Secretary, Credit Fraternity Fund men them- - 
selves. And nobody receives any payment for his services, 
so operating costs are negligible. 

Mr. Henry Meckauer, a retired banker, accepted the 
post of Executive Secretary, and devotes full time to the 
Personnel Bureau. Office space was donated by the New 
York Credit Men’s Association. During the past few 
weeks, Mr. Meckauer has interviewed sixty-nine appli- 
cants for jobs. Eight applicants have become employed, 
either through the Bureau or through their own efforts. 
One vital fact must be emphasized. These men want 
jobs and not charity. Out of the sixty-nine applicants, 
only four are finding it necessary to receive monetary as- 
sistance, which is given in the form of payment for work 
of a public service nature. Such applications for relief 
are handled by a carefully selected committee of three, 
who hold all applications in strict confidence, so that the 
self-respect of men in need may be maintained. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that securing jobs 
is of paramount importance. A few days ago, the Fund 
sent a letter to each member of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association appealing for his active support in 
finding jobs for unemployed credit men, including jobs 
not directly connected with the checking of credits, in- 
asmuch as the list of applicants includes men who have 
the ability and experience to handle capably positions 
other than in the credit field. A number of replies have 
been received containing assurances of active cooperation. 
The credit men of New York are solidly behind this 
movement and will devote their best efforts to its success. 
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we sometimes seem forgetful of the virtues that really 

make life worth livng. Yet we know that if a friend 

be ill or engaged in a serious struggle our mere pres- 
ence may prove a comfort, just as a neighborly call has 
frequently comforted us when we have been disturbed and 
wrought in spirit. When the suggestion of an Interna- 
tional Credit Congress in your great country was brought 
before our National Board of Directors, its wisdom at 
present was questioned by a few. ‘These good people 
doubted whether it would be considerate on their part to 
ask you to entertain guests when you were busy with other 
problems. 

But our Board of Directors, without a dissenting vote, 
in effect said, “Of what value is a friend unless he be 
one?” 

“Could there,” they asked, “be a better time for the 
credit executives of the United States of America to 
break bread with their friends and business acquaintances 
across the border?” 

Today in this hall, this large group of credit executives 
pay tribute to the credit executives of your great Domin- 
ion. They record their appreciation of the best neighbor 
and the most understanding friendship between nations 
that the world has known. 

For our frontier, instead of barbed wire entanglements, 
we have established an open line of cooperation. In the 
solution of our mutual problems we have interchanged 
experiences and have both thereby been the beneficiaries 
of such mutual understanding. For each other’s govern- 
ments we have at all times been most respectful. You 
have entertained our official family with all the gracious- 
ness of a good neighbor and we were honored a year ago 
in the opportunity to pay our respect to your great King 
and Queen. 


= In this busy world, with all its turmoil and strife, 
vj 


No Border Line Fortress 


Fortunately there are no fortresses to break the soft 
and gentle breezes of friendship that rustle across our 
border; no military display to frighten the citizenship of 
our boundaries; and only a sufficient amount of custom 
and immigration inspection to protect both of us from 
being taken advantage of by those who mean no good to 
either of us, those who may have Trojan Horse motives. 
In our mutual visits there is such confidence that without 
ceremony we carefully weigh and balance both our good 

- and bad attributes of government and life and thus return 
to our respective countries enriched through our visits. 

We meet this week in conference to discuss and analyze 

the role of credit in today’s troubled world, to strengthen 
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Credit: Symbol of Civilization 


Keynote Address at 45th NACM Credit Congress 


By Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager 


the ethics of credit practices, to exchange new develop. 
ments in credit techniques that we, in our respective 
nations, have fostered. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a better setting for 
sound credit discussion. Credit itself bespeaks confidence 
and understanding. Every credit transaction, whether it 
involves a shilling or a billion dollars, is direct evidence 
of the trust human beings repose in one another. Each 
credit transaction stands as a symbol of man’s confidence 
in man. From the yarn of credit is woven the fabric of 
civilization. The implications of credit constitute a direct 
challenge to the doctrine that might makes right. 


How Credit Developed 


Turn back with me the hands of time so that we may 
visualize the beginning of credit. Early man was with- 
out benefit of credit. His daily occupation was to gather 
the food and the necessities of life, and beyond that to 
retain these against the brute force of his enemies. It 
was many years before he began to realize that one man’s 
greater skill in hunting could be better utilized if not 
diverted to other tasks while another, a more capable 
fisherman, concentrated on that activity, and a third on 
farming. This crudely specialized skill foreshadowed the 
first understanding of the meaning and value of the divi- 
sion of labor. No longer did each go about doing all 
things. The huntsman hunted, the fisherman fished, the 
farmer farmed and each agreed to an exchange of his 
surplus with the other. Thus arose barter. Credit was 
not as yet known. But one season the fish didn’t run so 
well while the game was still plentiful. Let us in our 
imagination understand that the specialization had now 
reached out to include the relationship of families to each 
other. That family which specialized in fishing faced a 
winter of starvation. But it survived because the hunts- 
man gave of his game to the fisherman and his family, 
and the fisherman gave in return a grateful promise to 
repay the huntsman when his catch improved. Here, 
then, there was no longer barter on the spot. Here was 
a promise to pay extending over months. Here was dis- 
played that confidence without which no true human 
relationship is possible. 

The deal was possible because the huntsman knew the 
fisherman to be one who would keep his promise, one 
who was possessed of fishing skill. And so the first credit 
transaction, mothered by necessity but not clearly under- 
stood by either party, was evolved. Yet the influence of 
that transaction was cumulative. In time the common 
attack on a common problem through credit meant the 
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survival of the tribe. It initiated a spirit of kindliness 
and tolerance. It definitely set forth the value of mutual 
helpfulness. It ushered in the dawn of civilization, the 
symbol of which is credit. 


Credit Can Be Dangerous 


Because credit is such a potential influence, it is essen- 
tial that every care be taken to see that it is properly 
handled. It can be as dangerous as dynamite when en- 
trusted to careless or unskilled hands, as constructive as 
industry itself when properly used. The foundation 
stones of credit which support the general happiness and 
well-being must be kept ever intact. Eternal vigilance 
by the citizens of all nations should be maintained so 
that this heritage of sound credit will be forever assured. 
That is mankind’s responsibility if it wishes to preserve 
the gains of a civilized world. That is ever the present 
generation’s responsibility to the generations to come. 

Analyze some of the world’s present ills and we find a 
conflict with what we, who are credit executives, believe 
to be sound principles of credit. We note a lack of co- 
operation, a disinterest in joining hands in the widespread 
effort to promote the general welfare. 

There is such a minority in every profession. Its mem- 
bers play a lone hand. ‘They subject themselves need- 
lessly 10 the law of the jungle. And they can continue 
selfishly playing their lone hand policy, as long as a 
generous majority is willing at all times to extend the 
benefits that only organized cooperation can bring forth. 

Let us take the subject of ledger experience interchange, 
a development of modern credit executives in the com- 
mercial field of credit. The conflict of credit practices, 
the varying policies in business, both in your country and 
mine in bygone years were impediments to business prog- 
ress. Rewards generally went to the quick, the inconsid- 
erate, the ruthless. Each credit ledger secretly im- 
pounded was an effective trade barrier, damming the flow 
of commerce. Each bankruptcy was a “blitzkrieg” dem- 
onstration of might makes right, with returns only for 
those who were first on the scene and struck the hardest. 
Each chiseling of the cash discount terms, so effectively 
practiced a half century ago, was a replica, in its way, 
of the devaluation programs we have all witnessed. Each 
section’s insolvency act, granting favors to the few in its 
area at the expense of the many outside its boundaries, 
was a reflection of that selfish nationalism still so fre- 
quently prevalent. Against such forces business progress 
was achieved with difficulty and distress. 


What Cooperation Gave Us 


But in the midst of it all a few credit pioneers decided 
sound business could not long endure, nor higher stand- 
ards of living be gained, if such conditions were to pre- 
vail. They got together—in your country and in ours— 
Just as we are meeting here today. To many it seemed 
they were facing an impossible task. But with the cour- 
age that comes from inspiration and understanding, they 
moved forward in their quest for better credit mechan- 
isms and sounder credit practices. And as they progressed 
toward the horizon of their day, they saw that it was 
ever-widening, ever more rewarding in its implications 
for the sound expansion of credit. They could see this 
expansion of credit help in the settlement and building 
of that glorious western empire common to both our 
lands. They could see it link fields and granaries by 
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means of vessels, farms and cities, schools and churches. 
And, above all, they could see it usher in the dawn of a 
new life. 

I need not tell you of their periods of trial and tribula- 
tion, their moments of despair. Suffice it to say that 
today their dream is a reality, both in your country and 
mine. It is the binding force of professional cooperation 
and understanding. It is a great program for the con- 
servation of credit resources, preventing as it does the 
cheat and the fraud from abusing credit privileges, nur- 
turing the weak to a healthy recovery by forestalling 
overindulgence in credit; aiding in every fashion those 
who are worthy by accepting their credit, confident they 
will put it to sound use. 

Once a hope, today a reality—what a romantic reality 
it is! The figures on a ledger experience interchange re- - 
port are not dry. They are not merely an accumulation 
of faded ink or past history. With trained powers of 
analysis we credit executives can find in these reports the 
business character of a man or an individual as revealed 
in his all-revealing paying record. The tidiness of his 
business is reflected in his paying record. It is an accurate 
photograph of his business capacity. It is evidence of 
his respect for his obligations. ‘That report is a veritable 
diploma of credit responsibility. It is an autobiography 
of his business life, revealing as it does his character 
and business habits. 


A Library of Many Volumes 


Let us suppose for a moment that one of you is not 
acquainted with modern credit practice. Assume then 
that I ask you this question: 

“Tf you were privileged today to go into a great library, 
in which there are thousands and thousands of volumes 
stored, these volumes being ledgers of the different busi- 
nesses and industries in your country and mine, would 
you not think it a wonderful library?” 

We can easily anticipate your agreement. 

“But,” let me continue, “if you were further told you 
too can be privileged upon application and assurance on 
your part of due care in the use of the library’s facili- 
ties, to take down any one of the ledgers you desired, or 
all if you wished to inspect all of them, would you not 
think that to be an outstanding privilege?” 

Again your agreement can be foreseen. 

“Then,” I add, “if you are interested in any one sub- 
ject I can, within a short time, present to you every- 
thing on the subject that is contained in all of the books 
in this tremendous library.” 

Would you not say this is a magnificent service? And 
then you would undoubtedly ask: 

“What must I do to merit all this?” 

The answer is astonishingly simple. All you need do 
is bring in a copy of your own ledger, and follow the 
rules on the library card. 

It is an amazing thing—unparalleled in any country 
save yours and ours. But even more amazing is the fact 
that there are some who know of this service, who could 
well use its advantages, but who, nevertheless, are deny- 
ing themselves the benefits of the library because they 
are unwilling to add their ledger. 


Take Out’a Library Card 


Perhaps this attitude persists here and there because 
these services are always with us due to the appreciation 
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and cooperation of the far-sighted and the progressive. 
I don’t know. But I do know that those who value 
these services so highly must persevere in their endeavor 
to enlist everyone to take out a library card so that the 
library we have built not only continues to be the out- 
standing library, but also approaches the ideal of perfec- 
tion as nearly as man can make possible. 

When I hear a short-sighted credit man complain about 
this or that service, or object to the inadequacy of tools 
he is using, I am reminded of the discouraged farmer 
who called on a country newspaper editor. The farmer 
had experienced several lean years. But all during those 
years he felt that the fields, the stock, the harvest, the 
homes of his neighbor farmers were better. There was 
something wrong, he thought, with the soil his father and 
grandfather had tilled, the fields his great-grandfather 
before had laboriously cleared. He knew exactly the type 
of farm he desired and finally he went to the country 
editor and told him he wanted to sell his farm. “You 
know my farm,” he told the editor, “so I wish you’d 
write it up for an advertisement.” The editor proceeded 
to accommodate his customer. In a few moments the 
editor returned. 

“Here,” he said, “is something I’d like to read to you.” 
“For Sale or Trade, 160 acre farm; well situated 
on a main highway; roads in excellent condition year 
round; 40 acres of the most productive bottom soil 
in the country; 40 acres of verdant rolling pasture 
land with quick, fresh mountain stream open the 
year round; 40 acres of orchard all set out in a 
variety of fruit trees; 40 acres of grain and alfalfa 
land; large, deep artesian well; drinking water 
highest rating; modern barn fully equipped; excel- 
lent feed lots with natural drainage; modern up-to- 
date silo; mechanically equipped dairy house; beauti- 
ful eight room bungalow home on top of hill, sur- 
rounded by large elm and oak trees, with abundance 
of summer shade. Also a fine...” 

The farmer interrupted him. 


“| Want That Farm” 


“Where is that farm to be had? I have been wanting 
a farm of that kind all my life. It is my dream farm.” 


The editor replied, “I have merely described your own’ 


farm.” 

“Don’t bother about the ad,” said the farmer, “I'll 
keep anything that is as good as you proved to me my 
farm is.” 

Likewise, it seems that some credit men have been 
looking for credit service that is theirs if they will only 
step back from their daily tasks long enough to gain the 
necessary perspective. Since some must be taken by the 
arm, being unable to step back of their own volition, the 
credit executives of your country and mine have a duty 
to perform. That duty is to acquaint every non-coop- 
erating credit executive with the ledger experience inter- 
change service, and to enlist their support in helping build 
the perfect credit yardstick, namely, an all-inclusive 
Credit Interchange report. 

As credit is the measure of the strength of a business, 
so is it the gauge of a nation’s strength. And conse- 
- quently it is clear that the greatest need of my own 
country today is a constructive program based on sound 
credit. 


We in the United States need a “cash and carry” plan 
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for our own government financing. Upon a foundation 
of sound credit, constructed by previous generations, we 
have built a shaky superstructure that can hardly haye 
the full and desired strength to resist the winds of ad. 
versity. 


We Toy With Synthetic Credit 


The manner of its erection has brought class friction 
among the inhabitants of the structure, and that very 
lack of peace among the different segments of our people 
has seriously hampered our ability to create sound credit, 
It is during the peaceful periods that the standard of 
living is constantly built to higher levels. Through the 
use of synthetic credit, through the creation of vast debts, 
we have challenged the sound philosophies and economic 
virtues of the ages. We are face to face with a defeatist 
philosophy, with an indifference to industry and the vir. 
tues of thrift, with an atmosphere that is not conducive 
to the continued forward movement of our nation. 

You in this country may not be able to boast of as 
rapid a growth as ours, but your progress has been 
sounder. And since many of our problems are similar 
you can look across the boundary and learn to avoid some 
of the mistakes we have made. 

If in the future you are faced with a demand by 
pressure groups for security without a plan to earn 
that security, you need but point across the frontier 
to show the dangerous growth of such philosophy, 
You can more easily understand the wonderful virtue of 
patience if you look at the havoc wrought in our pros- 
perous country by impatience. These are some of the 
lessons we give to you frankly and unashamedly because 
our friendship suggests that we have a duty to point out 
our ills and their causes so that you may better avoid 
them. And because we recognize them we too are more 
confident, for knowing the cause of a problem is half of 
its solution. 

Commercial credit is but one segment of the field of 
credit. Yet it is a most important one. And if we who 
are engaged in the commercial credit fields do a worthy 
job it is but natural that at least some measure of our 
work will reflect itself in public credit as well. And if 
the public credit of nations as large as yours and ours 
be soundly administered, our citizens will prosper by 
reason of such administration. Then, internationally, we 
can expect at least respectful recognition of our program 


and, at least in some parts of the world, an endeavor to 
duplicate it. 


We Guard Against the Vultures 


The credit profession has never been one without sym- 
pathy. It has extended the hand of helpfulness to the 
worthy and the needful whenever it has found the virtue 
of sincerity in their dealings. Many years ago in our 
own country we recognized that, with human limitations 
being such as they are, there would always be some busi- 
ness failures. But that attitude resulted in excesses on 
the part of business vultures that sprang up to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. The credit executives did not 
sit idly by. Soon they took definite action. The estates 
that were being stripped to the bone by these business 
vultures represented largely their property. Their claims, 
if lost, meant a loss in their surplus credit reserve. So 
they set about to secure a method of handling these un- 
fortunate cases in a manner that would save the greatest 
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possible amount of the assets by insuring to the creditors 
q sound, economical business administration of these dis- 
tressed estates. The result is our nationwide Adjustment 
Bureau system to which the honest debtor can and does 
appeal and to which the credit executive can, with as- 
surance, turn over his claims. This national Adjustment 
Bureau system boasts of the finest specialized personnel, 
trained in the liquidation of estates or in the rehabilita- 
tion of businesses. ‘Thousands of cases are handled by 
your organization and ours. The dividends they yield 
are many times those that flow from cases not coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Adjustment Bureau de- 
partments. s 

Here again, the pioneers entailed all of the expense, 
the worry and the care of establishing this activity. They 
knew they had to build soundly—and they did so. We 
of the present generation are the beneficiaries of their 
foresight. Is it not illogical if we do not use these ef- 
ficient, profit-saving services? If we are to maintain the 
personnel and constantly improve it, as should be our 
worthy ambition, then we ourselves must express faith in 
it by making the system our medium of trusteeship for 
the liquidation of insolvent or depleted estates. Within 
this department we have efficient merchandisers, as well 
as men ingeniously gifted with powers of business an- 
alysis. The administration costs are exceedingly eco- 
nomical. 


We Grow As We Cooperate 


In the years ahead let us hope that, through the use 
of Credit Interchange service, insolvent estates become 
fewer in number. It is and must continue to be our 
primary objective to help the credit executives continu- 
ously reduce bad debt losses. But even though we work 
for the constant reduction of bad debt losses, we know 
that this primary objective will never force us, nor do 
we ever expect to liquidate so worthy a department as 
the Adjustment Bureau. Indeed, we are certain that if 
our membership and yours express their appreciation for 
this service by using its facilities, even though the cases 
over-all be halved or quartered, we will not only be able 
to maintain the present efficient organization, but also to 
expand and improve it even beyond our present day 
realization. 

One would hardly expect a shoe dealer to go to a 
competitor for a pair of shoes for his personal use, or 
a grocer to purchase food for his family from another’s 
grocery. The Adjustment Bureau Department is owned 
by the Association’s members. It is their department— 
directed by them. They and they alone have the right 
to control its policies. Isn’t it reasonable that they should 
use it to the fullest extent? 

The success of the pioneers in the field of credit in 
establishing these self-helpful services continuously sug- 
gested, as a corollary, the elimination of other unsatis- 
factory credit tools. Our organization and yours never 
desired to go into the collection business, but our mem- 
bers at all times have the right and will continue to have 
the right to suggest the type of tools they need. In such 
cases, it will be eur duty to fashion them. When the 
Association’s Collection Department was suggested, and 
there was an insistence that it be launched on a nation- 
wide scale, every possible precaution was thrown around 
the department. The rules and regulations indicate the 
care that was exercised. It is no idle boast to say that 
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our collection divisions are conducted on an ethical basis 
that is as high as any in the land. But we cannot main- 
tain this service, nor could the pioneers have launched it, 
unless the members patronize it. And the pioneer mem- 
bers who organized the service felt compelled to do so in 
response to a crying need. I do not maintain that here 
and there in certain districts there are not efficient col- 
lection divisions outside of our organization. But I un- 
hesitatingly challenge anyone, anywhere, at any time, to 
show me a national organization in which the service is 
maintained on a basis that exceeds the high ethical 
standards we maintain in this department. Here again, 
the department is member-owned and controlled. 


Why Not Use Our Facilities 


Now that it has been built, I plead with our members 
to use it. If those who preceded you in the profession 
had the courage to undertake building it, out of respect 
for them, and in order to insure its efficient continuation 
of service to business, it is up to you to maintain it. 

A number of weeks ago a member, who had not 
thought through clearly on this problem, spoke to me. 
He felt that several claims he had placed with his local 
association had not received as prompt attention as they 
might have. He informed me the claims were small in 
amount. I am not necessarily suspicious but I couldn’t 
overlook the implication. I asked him whether he ever 
had any large claims. He admitted he had routed those 
in other directions. 

Since he is in the paint business, I said to him: 

“How would you feel if you had a customer who called 
up and wanted a single case of paint from time to time, 
and always expected a special delivery of his order and 
then suddenly you discovered that when he needed a 
carload of paint he purchased it elsewhere?” 

He saw my point. 

We must be fair with our own organization. We must 
also give the good business to our bureaus so that they 
can maintain a volume that will enable them to expedi- 
tiously take care of the unprofitable small claims. 

If it would seem I am emphasizing the service depart- 
ments, bear in mind that as an organization we carry a 
complete line of products and good salesmanship demands 
a wide distribution of all products. 

Besides these, there are certain fundamental responsi- 
bilities which we feel to be primarily ours. They are so 
thoroughly ingrained into our consideration, so much a 
part of our organization, that they are perhaps better 
understood than are some of our service activities. 

Everyone knows that no credit practice worthy of the 
name could be scheduled on a national basis unless we 
had sound legislation. The amazing record of our or- 
ganization and yours in development of sound legislation 


and the defeating of unsound legislation is almost without 
parallel. 


Our Legislative Record 


I stand here before you convinced that the statement 
I now make, amazing as it may seem, is the literal truth. 
I know of no complete failure of any legislative program 
the credit associations have ever seriously undertaken. On 
the positive side, almost every piece of sound legislation 
directly bearing on credit carried the original endorse- 
ment of your organization. If one were permitted to 
bill American business and (Cont. on page 39) 
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Status of Assigned Accounts 
How They Rate Under Section 60 of the Chandler Act 


By Perry E. Hamilton, of the Cleveland Bar 


The amendment to section 60 of the Bankruptcy 

Act requires a reexamination of the decisions relating 
MM to assignments of accounts receivable. This discus- 

sion will assume that the assignment is for value, and 
that the transferee acts in good faith without knowledge 
of any infirmity in the assignor’s title.1 

One effect of this amendment will be to bring within 
the four months period mortgages and other secret liens 
which were given prior thereto, but which were not per- 
fected by filing or possession taken until within the four 
months. Since the existence or non-existence of the ele- 
ments of a preference is to be determined as of the date 
of filing or otherwise perfecting the mortgage, it follows 
that the consideration which was simultaneous with the 
giving of the mortgage becomes a past consideration 
when viewed as of the date of such perfection. 

What will be the effect upon assignments of accounts 
receivable given as security for loans and other obliga- 
tions? 

Pledgees of book accounts do not generally notify the 
debtors unless there are grounds for doubting the as- 
signor’s honesty or solvency; otherwise the good will of 
the assignor would be injured, and the difficulties of 
collection would be increased. 

Fearing the effect of the Chandler Act, banks and 
finance companies are now questioning the advisability of 
continuing to make loans secured by book accounts, lest 
such transactions be considered preferences under the new 
Act. The reasoning runs as follows:—(1) A transfer is 
deemed to have been made at the time when it became 
good against creditors and bona fide purchasers; otherwise 
it is considered to have been perfected immediately before 
bankruptcy.2 (2) If notice to the debtors is necessary 
to preclude any possible claim of superior equity by some 
hypothetical subsequent purchaser, the transfer is not per- 
fected until such notice is given.? (3) In the usual 
hypothecation of accounts, where the debtors are not 
notified, the assignment will be considered as having 
been made immediately before bankruptcy. (4) In that 





This article is reprinted from the Virginia Law Review, Dec. ’39, Vol. 
26, p. 168, with the special permission of the author and the editors. 
Mr. Hamilton is a B.A., 1918, University of Richmond and LL.B. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, and is associated with Grossman 
& Grossman, Cleveland. 

1 Cf. definitions of “‘bona fide purchaser,” note 7 infra. , 

2A transfer shall be deemed to have been made at the time when it 
became so far perfected that no bona fide purchaser from the debtor and 
no creditor could thereafter have acquired any rights in the poeperty so 
transferred superior to the rights of the transferee therein. f such 
transfer is not so perfected prior to the filing of the petition, it shall be 
deemed to have been made ere. before bankruptcy. See Bank- 
ruptcy Act, § 60a, 52 Stat. 869, 11 U.S.C.A. § 96 (Supp. 1938). 

Inability to serve any debtor with notice might en er the account. 
Quaere: If debtor cannot be found, or be absent, ill, deceased, insane? 
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event the loan will become a past consideration when 
viewed as of the date of bankruptcy, and the assignment 
will then be a transfer “on account of an antecedent 
debt.” (5) In practically all straight bankruptcies,‘ as 
well as in a large proportion of debtor relief cases, the 
bankrupt assignor is insolvent on the date of the filing 
of the petition; hence the assignment, considered as per- 
fected immediately prior thereto, is clearly “made or suf. 
fered by such debtor [the bankrupt] while insolvent,” 
(6) All the elements of a preference are therefore estab- 
lished.5 (7) To set aside the transfer as a voidable 
preference and recover the accounts assigned, the trustee 
need only show, in addition, that there was reasonable 
cause to believe the bankrupt insolvent immediately before 
bankruptcy.® (8) If the assignee become alarmed before 
bankruptcy and notify the debtors within the four months 
period, he will still be in the same predicament; the 
trustee may avoid by proving insolvency and reasonable 
cause to believe as of the date of such notification. 


Second Assignee 

Hence, in those jurisdictions which permit a second 
assignee to prevail over the first by notifying the debtors, 
it is argued that, unless notice has been given to the 
debtors simultaneously with the assignment or more than 
four months before bankruptcy, an assignment of ac 
counts receivable, though given as security for a present 
loan, becomes a voidable preference, if the assignor is 
insolvent and the assignee has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve him so as of the date of final perfection of the as- 
signment, i. e., the date of bankruptcy or the date of 
notice to the debtors, whichever first occurs. 


*As a practical matter, but not necessarily, for a bankrupt may be 
solvent: REMINGTON BANKRUPTCY (4th ed. 1934) § 48; In re Lachen- 
maier, 203 Fed. 32 (C.C.A. 7th, 1913); Fox West Coast Theatres, 88 
F. (2d) 212 (C.C.A. 9th, 1937). 

5“A preference is a transfer, as defined in this Act, of any of the 
property of a debtor to or for the benefit of a creditor for or on account 
of an antecedent debt, made or suffered by such debtor while insolvent 
and within four months before the filing * * * of the petition, * * * 
the effect of which transfer will be to enable such creditor to obtain a 
greater ee of his debt than some other creditor of the same 
oa ankruptcy Act, § 60a, 52 Srat. 869, 11 U.S.C.A. § 96 (Supp. 

‘ay Act, § 60b, 52 Star. 869, 11 U.S.C.A. § 96 (Supp. 1938). 

™“A bona fide purchaser is defined to be one who at the time of his 
purchase advances a new consideration, surrenders some security, oF 
does some other act which leaves him in a worse ition if his purc 
should be set aside; of course, a mortgagee without notice for a new 
ee comes within this definition.” 1 Perry, Trusts (1929) 

“One who buys for a valuable consideration with an honest intention 
to abstain from taking any unconscientious advantage of another, even 
through the forms of technicalities of law, together with an absence 0 
all information or belief of facts which would render the transaction un- 
conscientious.” Batrentine, Law Dictionary (1929) 163. _ s 

“One who purchases for value without notice of the equities of third 
parties.” 8 C. J. 1146. 

“The essential elements which constitute a bona fide purchaser are 
therefore three—a valuable consideration, the absence of notice, and the 
a of good faith.” 2 Pomeroy, Eguiry Jurisprupence (1918) 
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It will be seen that the entire chain is dependent upon 
the question of whether failure to give notice to the 
debtor would permit a subsequent bona fide purchaser to 
secure better title than the original assignee. 

Though the section refers to both creditors and bona 
fide purchasers, the latter term is more inclusive.? No 
jurisdiction gives creditors greater rights than bona fide 
purchasers ; on the-contrary, many states afford relief to 
bona fide purchasers, but deny it to attaching creditors. 
As against the latter it is generally held that notice to 
the debtors is unnecessary to perfect title in the assignee.® 
Thus, if the assignor has sold an account, it is no longer 
his. No attachable interest remains. His creditors stand 
in his shoes, and cannot follow the account into the hands 
of the assignee who has paid value therefore. Notice to 
the debtor is obviously immaterial, in so far as creditors 
are concerned. 

However, when the same principle is applied to subse- 
quent bona fide purchasers, there is difference of opinion. 


The English Rule 


Since an account is a chose in action which cannot be 
delivered manually, the assignee must reduce it to posses- 
sion in so far as he can do so,—he must notify the debtor. 
Otherwise, the assignor may fraudulently transfer the ac- 
count to a second assignee. If the latter then notify the 
debtor, it is felt that the original assignee should step aside 
and that the second should be preferred. Such is the doc- 
trine of Dearle v Hall,® which was extensively followed 
in America, and is usually referred to as the English rule, 
or majority (now minority) view.1° 

Typical of the cases following this doctrine is Re 
Phillips,41 in which an assignment to a wife of an interest 
in an estate was subordinated to a subsequent assignment 
to an insurance company which gave notice. ‘The re- 
quirement of notice is believed to reduce the possibility 
of fraud. As between assignor and assignee, the assignee 
has an equitable right which may ripen into full legal 
title. Meanwhile he stands in danger of being ousted by 
a subsequent assignee. 

However, the courts following this rule have hesitated 
to enforce it to the full extent of its implication. Unlike 
filing and recording requirements, notice is not always a 
sine qua non to the validity or effectiveness of the transfer, 
for, as we have seen, the assignment may be good against 
an attaching creditor,12 and therefore enforceable against 
a trustee in bankruptcy13 despite the strong arm clause.!4 
Though the cases in the federal courts have been resolved 
chiefly upon the issues of reduction to possession in other 
respects and good faith,15 it may be supposed that the 
test of validity without notice, as affected by the new rule 
provided in section 60 relating to preferences, will now be 
supplied by the state decisions.1¢® 


The Contrary View 

Opposed to the doctrine of Dearle v. Hall is the so- 
called minority (now probably majority) view that notice 
is immaterial.17 Those of this persuasion insist that the 
second assignee takes nothing because the assignor has 
already divested himself of the chose in action, and that 
mere priority of notice cannot endow a subsequent as- 
signee with previously nonexistent rights in the property. 
Notice to the debtor can neither add to nor subtract from 
the validity of the transaction. If the assignor conveys 
his complete interest to his assignee, he is thereafter a 
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stranger to the property and can no longer traffic therein. 
Caveat emptor will apply to a subsequent purchaser who 
is defrauded by a second assignment. 

Here, however, the distinct line of cleavage disappears. 
It is agreed by both schools that payment to the assignor 
before notice of the assignment will discharge the debtor; 
the assignor, not the debtor, must reimburse the first as- 
signee. Likewise, payment to a second assignee without 
notice of the first assignment will generally excuse the 
debtor; the assignor will again be liable to the first as- 
signee, but the right of the first assignee to recover from 
the second will then depend upon whether the forum ad- 
heres to the English rule or to the contrary view, and is 


usually tempered by a consideration of the respective 
equities of the assignees. 


Both doctrines are variously applied. There are leftists 
and rightists in both parties, for practical application of 
either rule to instances involving antecedent consideration, 
evidences of indebtedness, written or oral assignments, 
recording statutes, laches, estoppel, and other considera- 
tions have militated against uniformity in either group. 
Moreover, the division between the two schools of thought 
becomes somewhat blurred in the light of these sub- 
ordinate considerations. Here a tendency toward conver- 
gence appears, and the major rule dividing the two has 
been whittled away to some extent on both sides of the 
partition by the effects of more generally accepted equit- 
able doctrines common to members of both groups. 

The problem can best be clarified by a brief analysis of 
the situation in a typical middle-of-the-road jurisdiction. 
Ohio will serve as an example. 


Ohio!8 is one of the states reputed to follow the English 
rule. Thus, in the Ohio Annotations to the Restatement 
of the Law of Contracts,1® we find the observation: 


Ohio seems to be one of the few American states following the rule 
of Dearle v. Hail (1827), 3 Russell 48, to the effect that successive as- 


signees of the same claim are preferred in the order in which the obligor 
receives notice of the assignments. 


Yet one will look in vain for an authoritative pronounce- 
ment of the Ohio Supreme Court definitely adopting this 
theory to the broad extent attributed by the Annotation. 


8 See cases listed in note to Market National Bank of Cincinnati v. 
meeeeriy. 34 Okla. 243, 124 Pac. 758 (1912), in (1916) L. R. A. 
1916E, 79. 

®**A person having a beneficial interest in a sum of money, invested 
in the names of trustees, assigns it for valuable consideration to A, but 
no notice of the assignment is given to the trustees; afterwards, the 
same person proposed to sell his interest to B, and B, having made 
inquiry of the trustees as to the nature of the vendor’s title, and the 
amount of his interest, and receiving no intimation of the existence of 
any prior encumbrance, completes the purchase, and gives the trustee 
notice: B has a better equity than A to the possession of the fund, and 
the assignment to B, though posterior in date, is to be preferred to the 
assignment to A. ae : 

“Tt is of no importance in the question as to the rae of title 
acquired under the assignments, whether the interest of the vendor be 
yous ~. seutingeat, present or reversionary.’”’ Dearle v. Hall, 3 Russ. 
1 is 5 

1. Assignments, 2 R. C. L. § 37. 

See Notes (1934) 31 A. L. R. 876 and (1937) 110 A. L. R. 774 for 
decisions in California, District of Columbia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New seeeeys Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia following this rule. Contra decisions 
in Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Federal Courts. Note 
the duplications. 

11 Phillips’ Estate No. 3, 205 Pa. St. 515, 55 Atl. 213 (1903); Note 
(1905) 66 L. R. A. 760. 

12 See note 8 supra. 

18 Matter of National Discount Co., 272 Fed. 570 (C.C.A. 6th, 1929) 
(applying Ohio and Federal law); Cha man v. Emerson, 8 F. (2d) 353 
(CCA. 4th, 1925) (Maryland—‘‘in absence of statute”); McCluer v, 
Heim-Overly Realty Co., 71 F. (2d) 100 (C.C.A. 8th, 1934) (Missouri 
law applied). 

4 Former § 47a(2), new § 70c, Bankruptcy Act, 52 Srat. 879, 11 
U.S.C.A. § 110 (Supp. 1938). : 

18 Benedict v. Ratner, 268 U. S. 353 (1925). See Am.B.R. Digest 
§ 436 for other cases. : 

16 rie Railroad v. Tompkins, 304 U. S. 64 (1938). 

17 See note 10 supra. 

18 Assignments of Accounts Receivable under the Chandler Act, 14 O. 
O. 168. Ohio Law Reporter May 8, 1939. 

2% Ohio Annotations (1933) 120. 
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In Porter v. Dunlap?® a school teacher obtained pay- 
ment of his wages in advance, and gave the treasurer an 
assignment thereof. After the wages had been earned, 
the teacher procured from the clerk an order on the treas- 
urer for the amount of the wages, and transferred this 
order to a bona fide purchaser. The court held that the 
treasurer's assignment was good in equity, and being prior 
in time was better in right. The second assignee, who 
stood in the shoes of the teacher, was barred by the first 
transfer. Furthermore, the treasurer was already in 
possession of the fund. 

The leading case in Ohio is Copeland v Manton.?1 A 
building contractor was indebted to two firms for labor 
and materials, and both sought payment by means of the 
fund due the contractor from the owner of the building. 
The first creditor obtained an assignment, but did not 
notify the owner. The second filed an attested account 
with the owner in accordance with the mechanics’ lien 
law.22 The court treated the lienholder as an attaching 
creditor, who received only what was left after satisfac- 
tion of the assignee’s claim. 


It is a fundamental principle that an attaching creditor can stand on 
no better footing, as against bona fide purchasers or assignees of his 
debtor, than the fatter does at the time of the attachment or garnishment. 
And it is well settled that where an assignment of a chose in action is 
made on good consideration and bona fide, the creditors of the assignee 
cannot avoid or defeat it by garnishment or other similar process, al- 
though the debtor had no notice of the assignment previous to the at- 
tachment, if it be given to him in time to enable him to bring it to the 
attention of the court before judgment is rendered against him as 
garnishee. * * * ; 

In the case before us we are not informed when the owner was noti- 
fied of the assignment, nor is it material, for he neither paid nor as- 
sumed to pay the amount owing by him to either party, or suffered 


judgment to go against him before it was brought to the knowledge of 
the court.*% 


When Assignment Held Valid 


The assignment was held valid, and the assignee was de- 
clared a legal as well as an equitable owner. Being prior 
in time, his claim was better in right. Though the con- 
sideration for both claims was a preexisting indebtedness, 
the court considered the first a bona fide assignment for a 
valuable consideration, “being in payment of the assignors’ 
debt to the assignees,” whereas the second claimant was 
not entitled to the equitable protection of a bona fide 
purchaser. 

A statement which troubled inferior courts in later 
decisions was: 


The time he first received such notice does not appear; nor is it ma- 
terial when it was, unless it became so for the equitable protection of 
the debtor, or of a bona fide purchaser. * * * 

The right of the assignees to the fund, then, would seem on principle 


to be paramount to any right subsequently acquired, which is not entitled 
to such equitable protection.* 


No general rule was laid down as to the circumstances 
which would be required to evoke equitable protection, 
except that the second claimant “must be able to estab- 
lish a claim on the fund that antedates that of the other 
parties, or that supersedes it in law or equity.” 
Decisions of the inferior courts do not greatly clarify 
the situation. The Superior Court of Cincinnati, in 4dae 
v. Moses,25 upheld an assignment as against an assignee 
for creditors, stating that “whatever the rule may be in 
England and in some states,” the law of Ohio does not re- 
quire notice to be given to the debtor, but remarked obiter: 


If the creditor makes a subsequent transfer of the claim to another 
than the first assignee, and such last holder notify the debtor of the 


transfer to him, he first not having done so, the last assignment will 
have precedence of the earlier one. 


a dictum which is not supported by earlier decisions in 
the state. The same court, in Gamble v. Carlisle,2® 
considered several claimed assignments and found that 
a conversation might amount to an oral assignment, but 
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that it would be ineffective against a subsequent » 
signee, to whom the debtor, upon notification, had obj; 
gated himself. By now the court was of the Opinion 
that the Supreme Court would support the English rule. 
Notes of another nisi prius case, Moores Lime Co, . 
Springfield,27 contain the statement that there js ts 
authoritative settlement of questions of priority, and that 
the English rule seems equitable that “they should haye 
priority in the order in which notice was given to the 
fund holder.” This appears to be the only case in Ohio 
which has stated the rule so broadly, but inasmuch x 
subsequently garnisheeing creditors were preferred to as. 
signees, it is at variance with Copeland v. Manton an4 
can be given no weight. 


Two Cases of Interest 


Two cases of interest appear in the Circuit Court of 
Cuyahoga County. In Soeder v. Cleveland2® H x. 
signed to S his interest in contracts with the City of Cleve. 
land. He had previously given various parties orders 
on the city, to pay sums of money out of funds to be. 
come due him. The court had some difficulty in de 
ciding whether these constituted bills of exchange, s 
that acceptance thereof would make the city primarily 
liable as an acceptor, but concluded that it would be 
ultra vires for the officials to bind the city in excess of 
amounts actually due, and therefore held that the in- 
struments should be considered assignments. It was not 
questioned that these orders took precedence over the 
subsequent assignment, and the decision therefore adds 
nothing to the doctrine under discussion. However, State 
Banking and Trust Co. v. Krause?® held that “an as- 
signment of a fund of which the debtor has notice and 
which he accepts and agrees to pay to the assignee, has 
preference as against an earlier assignment of which the 
debtor had no notice.” The court declared that the 
debtor was entitled to equitable protection because it had 
obligated itself to the second assignee without notice of 
the first assignment, and that the case was within the 
exception to the rule announced in Copeland v. Manton. 

No priority as between assignees was involved, but 
the Supreme Court in Morgenthaler v. Cohen®° con- 
sidered estoppel and bona fides, deciding that an assignee 
was a bona fide purchaser to the extent of present con- 
sideration paid for a partnership account which the as- 
signor’s partner had permitted the assignor to retain in 
his own name. 

General Excavator Co. v. Judkins?1 held that the 
first of two assignments took precedence not only with 
respect to loans then made, but also as regards advance- 
ments subsequently made thereunder.22 The court took 

217 Ohio St. 591 (1867). 

21 22 Ohio St, 398 (1872). 

22Dunn and Witt v. Rankin, 27 Ohio St. 132 (1875), and Bullock v. 
Horn, 44 Ohio St. 420, 7 N. E. 737 (1886), reach a different conclusion 


pocuese of a change in the statute requiring notice under the mechanics’ 
ien law. 


3822 Ohio St. 398, 404 (1872). 

% 22 Ohio St. 398, 401 (1872). 

2 Weexty Law Butt. (Cincinnati) 338 (1877). 

3 3 O. N. P. 279 (1896). 

™ Iddings T. R. D. 46 (1897). 

24 O. C. C. (ns) 257 (1902). 

222 O. C. C. (ns) 216 (1908). 

103 Ohio St. 328, 132 N. E. 730 (1921). 

%1128 Ohio St. 160, 190 N. E. 289 (1934). 
_ ™ An assignment of a one-half interest in a judgment to an attorney, 
in consideration of legal services past and future, cannot be defeat 
by the judgment debtor, who attempts to compromise the claim with 
the creditor. Railway v. Volkert, 58 Ohio St. 362, 50 N. E. 924 (1898). 
Assignments of future wages effective as the w: are earned: 


ignm ges become ages a 
Rodijkeit v. Andrews, 74 Ohio St. 104, 77 N. E. 747 (1906); Finance 
Co. v. Board of Education, 10 O. L. Abs. 316 (1931); discharged in 


ise Finance Co. v. Rowe, 123 Ohio St. 206, 174 N. E. 738 


. . . . . . . . . . . 
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qccasion to reiterate that the consent of the debtor is not 
required to the validity of an assignment, which needs no 
particular form and may be oral, and then made the 
noncommittal observation by way of dictum: 
distinct and diverse rules in regard to the priority 
Bap or cerent assignees of the same fund in the hands of a debtor. 
rights ne adopted in England, and perhaps in a majority of the states 
‘his country, is that the assignee who first gives notice of his claim 
. the debtor 1s preferred, unless he had knowledge of an earlier assign- 
2 t or unless his assignment is without a valuable consideration. The 
ee rule, adopted in some of the states and in the federal courts, is 
that among successive assignees, the one prior in point of time should 
prevail irrespective of notice.™ 


No preference is expressed, and we are left to conjecture 
as to whether there has been any change in the view of 
the Ohio Supreme Court upon the subject since 1872. 

In all these decisions the courts agree that an assign- 
ment is valid and effective without notice to the debtor. 
Especially is this true where, as herein assumed, the as- 
signee is a bona fide purchaser for value, his garments 
unstained by taint of subterfuge or collusion. The as- 
signee displaces the assignor, and will prevail as against 
the assignor’s creditors who subsequently attach the ac- 
count. If two or more inconsistent assignments are 
given, the one which is first in time will be upheld, un- 
less the circumstances of the case should be such as to 
induce the court to upset the usual order of priority. 
Such circumstances may consist of facts impairing the 
validity of the assignment, or of equitable considerations 
which prevent the assignee from asserting his title. In 
the absence of doubt as to the good faith of the parties, 
the courts will generally hold an assignment valid, how- 
ever informal it may be. The assignee is thereby in- 
vested with the assignor’s right, title, and interest; the 
assignor retains nothing, and can convey nothing to a 
second assignee. Only when equity imposes an estoppel 
can the enforced silence of the first assignee then mo- 
mentarily revive the assignor’s title and permit the sec- 
ond assignment to acquire transfused vitality. 

It should be noted that the language of section 60a 
dates the transfer as of the time that no bona fide pur- 
chaser could thereafte: have acquired any rights “in the 
property” superior to thc rights of the transferee. Can 
it be said that the mere possibility of a supervening equity 
which might estop the assignee renders his title imper- 
fect? Despite the loose language employed by the lower 
courts, such conclusion does not inevitably follow. Based 
upon the facts of the cases, it would be entirely con- 
sonant with the decisions to infer that such remote con- 
tingency necessitates no qualification of the general rule, 
and that the first assignee’s rights in the property are 
good as against the world. The possibility of an estoppel 
to assert those rights should not be held to be a quali- 
fication of the assignee’s title to any greater extent than 
in any other transaction involving a perfected title which 
could be attacked in a court of equity and avoided after 
perfection by reason of some supervening equity. 

Should the courts, however, fail to make such distinc- 
tion, and extend the application of the rule, squarely 
holding that “the assignee who first gives notice of his 
claim to the debtor is preferred,” irrespective of any 
change in position on the part of the debtor, it will nec- 
essarily be true that the assignee will not have good title 
as against the world until such notice is given. The 
Courts will have to approve and adopt the dicta that the 
Priority of assignments is in the order of notice, even 
though the debtor has received several notices and has 
not acted upon any of them. Furthermore, since the 
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assignee’; title will take effect as of the date of such 
notice, there will be no present consideration, notwith- 
standing there was ample guid pro quo at the time of 
the assignment. The assignment will therefore become 
a transfer. given for an antecedent consideration, and 
will be subject to attack if the assignor becomes bank- 
rupt within four months after notice is actually given. 
The trustee need only show insolvency and reasonable 
cause to believe as of the date of such notice. 

Since notice to the debtor is not necessary to the 
validity of an assignment, the courts could clarify the 
uncertainty which has arisen through the amendment of 
Section 60a by unequivocally stating that the possibility 
of an equitable estoppel does not in any sense render 
the assignee’s title defective. Notice is unimportant un- 
less the conduct or silence of the assignee proximately 
contributes to the deception and injury of a subsequent 
bona fide purchaser by the assignor.24 Until that oc- 
curs, and until such issue is appropriately raised and 
determined, the assignee remains the owner of the ac- 
count. His title is good against the world, including 
bona fide purchasers as well as creditors of the assignor. 
The mere theoretical possibility that there might be a 
second assignment and that fraud, deceit, or estoppel 
could successfully be raised against the original assignee 
should not, in the absence of such event, constitute a 
cloud upon his title. If the courts should so reason, the 
present difficulty would largely be resolved. 

The situation in states like Ohio may be summarized 
somewhat as follows: 

(1) An assignee of a chose in action receives good 
title without giving notice to the debtor.?5 ; 

(2) A creditor of the assignor cannot attach the ac- 
count,?® and this is true though the assignment was 
given in consideration of a preexisting debt.37 

(3) If the second assignee notify the debtor and ob- 
tain payment, or if the debtor obligate himself in reliance 
upon the notice, the debtor will be protected.38 

(4) If the second assignee notify the debtor before 
the first, but no action be taken by the debtor, it would 
probably be held, despite the dicta of lower courts to 
the contrary, that the first assignee, being prior in time, 
should prevail, — at least to the extent of actual present 
consideration. Of course, if the first assignee be not 
himself a bona fide purchaser, or if circumstances entitle 
the second assignee to “equitable protection,” the latter 
may be able to establish a claim that “antedates” that 
of the first assignee, or that “supersedes it in law or 
equity.” 39 Generally speaking, the second assignee must 
prove not only that he is a bona fide purchaser, but also 
that the first assignee is not. 

Thus it will be seen that Ohio is not irrevocably com- 
mitted to the English rule; in fact, in so far as the de- 
cisions of its Supreme Court may be accepted as the cri- 
terion, it is at liberty to assert the contrary view. 

Similar analysis of the decisions in other jurisdictions 


(Continued on page 40) 


33128 Ohio St. 160, 166, 190 N. E. 389, 392 (1934). 

% As between two innocent persons, one of whom must suffer, the loss 
will fall upon the one which put it in the power of another to defraud. 
16 O. Tur. 162. 

%3 0. Jur. 269. Be F 

% Warren Guarantee Title & Mortgage Co. v. Williams, 27 Ohio 
App. 505, 161 N. E. 551 (1928); Kittinger-Witt Co. v. Brookins, 35 
Ohio App. 266, 172 N. E. 297 (1929). 

5? Copeland v. Manton, 22 Ohio St. 398 (1872). 

% State Banking & Trust Co. v. Krause, 22 O. C. C. (ns) 216 (1908). 

39 Copeland v. Manton, 22 Ohio St. 398 (1872). 
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Selecting An Insurance Carrier 


Points to Check on Financial Stability 


By Thomas J. V. Cullen, Editor, The Spectator, Philadelphia 


In the purchase of insurance, of even greater impor- 
tance than the choice of companies, is the care which 

\ must be taken to secure only those which are finan- 

cially able, under every accepted stress, to meet in- 
curred losses. The object of insurance being to remove 
risk from a property owner, it follows that the insurance 
company like Caesar’s wife must be beyond reproach. This 
need for care exists with full acknowledgment of the un- 
excelled manner in which the insurance companies resisted 
the debilitating economic influences of the last twelve years 
and met every demand placed upon them with a minimum 
of failures. Notwithstanding this wonderful financial rec- 
ord of the insurance companies as a whole searching vig- 
ilance must be exercised by every buyer of insurance lest 
the insurance carrier in which he risks financial future be 
one of the few that fail. Where the failure of an insur- 
ance company is co-incident with an insurance protected 
loss of sizable proportions failure to the insured is apt to 
follow. 

Many buyers are tempted by a proffered initial saving 
to forego too close a scrutiny of the companies financial 
statement or management record. It would be wise for 
those who are listening to the intriguing voice of some high 
pressure salesman to remember that in the past half cen- 
tury some four thousand companies have retired from 
business. While, of course, the great majority of these 
have entailed no losses to policyholders, nevertheless, 
many which did not fail but voluntarily retired or re- 
insured were headed in the general direction which spells 
failure and subsequent loss to all in any way involved. 


Company Is Important 


The selection of an insurance company seems at the pres- 
ent time more important than the selection of a depository 
bank employees, customers, tradesmen, or even the prop- 
erty used as an average are not as vital as the insurance 
companies used. The present banking law is designed to 
prevent loss to depositors while an insurance policy in a 
financially strong insurance company can guarantee against 
the defection of employees against credit losses, against 
contract fulfillment, and against every natural or artificial 
hazards. The major weakness then in risk capital is in- 
volved in the selection of an insurance company which 
underwrites an enterprise where the owners are retailers, 
wholesalers, or manufacturers. 

No industry is financially stronger than the insurance 
companies which rebuild the plant and meet the payroll 
after a calamity. Whether this is accepted as a principle 
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of business operation either in whole or in part, no one 
can deny that the insurance company behind your policy 
is a powerful influence for good or evil in the day of ad. 
versity. Everyone to whom a policy of insurance is pre- 
sented by an agent or broker should be prepared to judge 
the financial worth of the insuring company. To enable 
this to be done many methods of superficial but reason- 
ably sure analysis have been devised. Certainly its financial 
soundness and moral integrity should not be subject to 
the same strain which weakens the enterprise it protects, 


Information for the Layman 


The Spectator, for more than seventy years, has issued 
annual publications designed to give the layman an ac- 
curate picture of the many insurance companies and s0 
permit from a study of the balance sheets some knowledge 
of financial worth and management reliability. In con- 
sidering an annual statement, certain relationships be- 
tween the different items must be kept in mind. Of first 
importance is an adequate financial stability in proper 
relation to the amount of business being transacted. Satis- 
faction must be had that this financial status is intact. 
Evidence of this comes from an examination of the assets. 
Reserves and surplus funds must be of sufficient amount 
to provide adequately for any contingency which is likely 
to arise. These reserves must also be in securities of a 
character available for sudden call. Premium volume 
must not get out of hand. Rapid expansion of the volume 
of business of an insurance company is as dangerous to its 
future as a falling volume of business in the face of fixed 
expenses. 

The ability to judge accurately the financial statement 
is well worth developing by anyone who comes in con- 
tact with commercial or financial affairs. The property in- 
surance field is in essence financial, and consequently every 
buyer of insurance should have more than a perfunctory 
knowledge of the technique used in analyzinz a financial 
statement. This knowledge can be acquired only through 
experience, but without it those concerned with the prop- 
erty insurance business are like a ship drifting on an un- 
charted sea, for sooner or later, disaster will occur upon 
the rocks which underlie many an apparently satisfactory 
financial statement. 

It is not believed that any system can be devised which 
will reflect the true situation in every case, because no 
system which is mechanical can produce accurate results 
when applied to hundreds of specific situations. There are 
certain apparent relationships, however, which should be 
maintained if an insurance company is to continue as 4 
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solvent institution. Of course, the character of the invest- 
ments comprising the assets should be noted with due 
stress placed on their diversification and liquidity. Size 
alone cannot be the determining factor in an analysis. 
Enormous assets, though small in comparison to premium 
yolume, would not provide a policyholder with desirable 
protection. 

A series of simple questions whose answers will be 
quickly gleaned from the condensed financial statement 
of any insurance company will be most effective in pre- 
venting the purchase of a policy in any company which 
may later prove unable to meet its obligations. 

Beyond a doubt the answers to a set of questions as 
follows would give most accurate indication of the true 
worth of any company. Has this insurance company age 
and experience? Are its assets diversified and liquid? Has 
it a safe margin of surplus funds over its reserve require- 
ments? Is its income from premiums within due limits 
of its ability to pay as indicated by funds? Are its under- 
writing transactions profitable? Are its investments profit- 
able? Is it progressing? 


Has It Age and Experience? 


The most difficult and dangerous years of an insurance 
company are those encountered at the outset. Capably 
directed through these years and with an established home 
office and agency staff as indicated by its growth and loss 
paying record some confidence can be had in its future. 
The insurance business is a highly technical one and re- 
quires an especial knowledge on the part of the men who 
operate it. This means not only the insurance business 
but of any particular company these must be cooperation 
and coordination of policy and objectives from the man- 
agement and agency staff and the ownership in the case 
of a stock company and directors in a mutual one. Fre- 
quently the competent executive who has been successful 
in one company transferred to another company with a 
management unwilling to cooperate may be forced to an 
underwriting policy quite at variance with his former 
successful one. When a change of officers occurs a new 
appraisal should be made. An ownership soundly dis- 
posed with an experienced management at the outset of 
its career may be forced to accept an inexperienced agency 
staff whose business is productive of a rather high loss 
ratio. Under the stress of building business an otherwise 
soundly disposed management would accept this business. 


Are the Company’s Assets Diversified and Liquid? 


The assets should be reviewed with the idea of formu- 
lating a decision as to whether or not their stated value 
represents their actual worth. It would be extraordinary 
for the management of a company to underestimate the 
value of its assets in preparing its published statement. In 
consequence, the statement of assets must first be examined 
ordinarily with the thought in mind that the full value of 
some of them might not be realized in the event of 
liquidation. 

There is no existing investment whose soundness from 
day to day or from year to year can be unquestioned or 
whose worth is static. For this reason any undue con- 
centration of the assets of an insurance company of one 
type or of some particular company no matter how highly 
they are valued generally weakens the financial value of 
the insurance company itself. This holds true whether 
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the investment be Government bonds or industrial stocks. 
It is of great necessity that a major share of the assets of 
a company be available for almost immediate conversion 
into cash. A high degree of liquidity is necessary in the 
case of all insurance companies. Fire insurance companies 
with a high possibility of large losses maturing many 
policies at once must have the higher degree of liquidity 
than other institutions. Life insurance, where the matur- 
ity of the risks are not liable at any time, requires a 
lesser degree of liquidity. Casualty companies where there 
is a high proportion of liability and surety risks need not 
have the high liquidity of the fire companies but cannot 
have the low liquidity of the life insurance companies. 
Companies in the property insurance field should not 
have, under ordinary circumstances, much beyond 10 per 
cent of their assets in real estate and real estate mortgages. 
Their agent’s balances should not be over, under ordinary 
circumstances, 15 per cent of their total assets. Concen- 
tration of assets weaken the ultimate position of the in- 
surance company and non-liquidity weakens its immediate 


' ability to pay. 


Is Premium Income Within Its Ability to Pay Losses? 


One of the gravest dangers to an insurance company is 
a too rapid rate of growth. Reserve requirements take an 
exceptionally large share of the current premium income 
and with current expenses cuts into the existing surplus. 
A too rapid and too large volume of business could quickly 
bankrupt an otherwise soundly established company. The 
drain occasioned on surplus by accepting a $100 of re- 
serve liability with only about $50 of the premium avail- 
able after paying losses and expenses can be borne when 
the company is growing modestly and a comparative 
amount is being transferred from reserves to surplus. But 
when there is a comparatively small amount so being 
transferred the surplus must be very large to stand the 
strain. To this end it seems advisable to question any 
company whose income is more than double its surplus 
to policyholders. 


Are the Underwriting Transactions Profitable? 


Naturally, a very important point in the consideration 
of any company is the profitability of its transactions. In 
the case of an insurance company there are two different 
sources from which profit may be derived. One is from 
underwriting and one from its investments. It is highly 
important for an insurance company to show a profit 
from its combined transactions if it is to maintain long 
its existing degree of financial strength. A company which 
has a long continued underwriting loss must of necessity 
be viewed with concern because it is obvious that its prac- 
tices are out of balance. After all the business of an 
insurance company is to underwrite risks. 


Is It Progressing? 


Finally, if a company continues over a long period 
of time without showing any growth, there is a very 
evident weakness in the management. The risk of busi- 
ness by misadventure can be transferred to insurance 
companies and risk capital be subjected only to loss 
through misrepresentation.. But the insurer must be 
alert to'see that hiz risk is placed in the safe keeping of 
a carrier today and tomorrow sound and solvent, able 
and willing to meet its every contractual obligation. 
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Canada Scores as Congress Host 


International Convention Is Big Success 


Some Highlights of 45th Credit Congress at Toronto 


The first International and 

= the 45th N. A. C. M. 

lu Credit Congress at Toronto 

on May 19th to 23rd will 

be remembered by credit men in 

both Canada and the United 

States as one of the outstanding 

conventions of credit association 
history. 

Our hosts, the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Association, Lim- 
ited, left nothing to be desired 
in their friendly and gracious 
reception of the visitors from the States. As the delegates 
from this side of the line started home after the five-day 
stay at the Royal York Hotel, an observer heard many 
expressions of praise and gratitude to our hosts for their 
untiring efforts in our behalf. 

The programs for the Credit Congress and those 
arranged for the Industry Group sessions also set a high 
mark for interest and educational value. From the open- 
ing event of the convention—the delightful concert on 
Sunday evening—to the storm of confetti in which John 
L. Redmond of New York City was inducted as the new 
National President of N. A. C. M., the enthusiastic 
delegates applauded every item on the program. A. L. 
McWilliams, President of the Canadian association who 
served as general chairman and Charles A. Wells, 
National President of N. A. C. M. proved ideal presid- 
ing officers and kept the program running according to 
schedule from start to finish. 


“A Working Convention” 
Frederick H. Schrop, of the N. A. C. M. national 


staff is to be credited with another success in his manage- 
ment of this International convention. Mr. Schrop, with 
his usual shyness, said the success of the convention rested 
largely with A. S. Crighton, general manager of the 
Canadian Association and his willing band of co-workers. 
G. R. Street, convention manager of the Royal York 
Hotel also served as an efficient liaison officer in the con- 
vention staff. Mr. Street paid a compliment to the 
credit delegates when he reported the hotel had received 
more 7 to 7:30 morning calls than at any other recent 
convention. ‘It seems that your delegates come to your 
convention to work,” is the way Mr. Street expressed 
his praise of our convention. 

It would be impossible in the limited space provided in 
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President McWilliams of the Canadian Association 
Greets President Wells of N. A. C. M. 


one issue of the magazine to 
cover the various addresses op 
the main program or even to 
hint at the broad discussion of 
subjects touching on credit prob. 
lems heard at the various Indys- 
try Group sessions. Several of 
the addresses will be reproduced 
in the magazine during the 
summer issues. 

The Monday morning se. 
sion was devoted to the usual 
exchange of greetings and an 
inspirational address by the Venerable Archdeacon A. P, 
Gower-Rees of Montreal. Executive Manager Henry 
H. Heimann gave his keynote address (which is printed 
in full in this issue) on Monday afternoon. He was fol- 
lowed by James S. Carson, vice-president American For- 
eign Power Corporation, New York City, who gave an 


interesting presentation of the benefits of Commercial 
Arbitration. 


Reports on Past Year 


The Tuesday morning session brought the annual 
report of National President Wells, and the report on 
the membership campaign which closed on April 30 by 
Past National President Dan I. Bosschart, of San Fran- 
cisco. Two important addresses also were given at this 
session. E. Holt Gurney, president Gurney Foundry Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, spoke on “Must Business Men Enter 
Politics” and George E. Sokolsky, author of several books 
and columnist on the New York Herald-Tribune, gave a 
stirring address on “Stability vs. Progress.” Mr. Sokol- 
sky gave the credit men many subjects for thought in 
these days of world changes. 

Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons were devoted to 
Industry Group sessions. A report of the highlights of 
these sessions is presented elsewhere in this issue. 

Wednesday morning was featured by addresses by Hugh 
H. Lawson, York Knitting Mills, Toronto, whose sub- 
ject was “Post War Prices and Commercial Failures,” 
and one by R. V. Fletcher, general counsel Association 
of American Railways, whose subject was the “Relation 
of Business to Sound Transportation Policies.” Mr. 
Fletcher’s address is given in part in this issue of Credit 
and Financial Management. 

The annual report of the Executive Manager was pre- 
sented on Thursday morning. (This also appears in this 
issue). Addresses also were given by R. L. Wright, 
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research director Gobbons, Ltd. Toronto, and Walter D. 
Fuller, president Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Wright’s subject was “The Canadian Place 
and Prospect in the World at War” and Mr. Fuller 
discussed ““Industry’s Social Responsibility.” 


Roper Brings Message 


The Hon: Daniel C. Roper, former Secretary of Com- 
merce and former U. S. Minister to Canada, gave the 


feature address of the closing ses- 
sion on Thursday afternoon. His 
subject was “Mutual Responsibil- 
ities of Business and Government 
in Partnership.” 

Mr. Roper also presented the 
American Credit Award to the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
(mentioned elsewhere in __ this 
issue) in an inspiring climax for 
his address. 

Past National President D. I. 
Bosschart of San Francisco, as 
chairman of the National Nomin- 
ations Committee, presented his 
report which brought the election 
of nine new national directors by 
acclimation. The report of the 
committee also brought about the 
election of John L. Redmond of 
New York as the new National 
President and of Paul Miller of 
Atlanta as Vice-President repre- 
senting the Eastern division, Bruce 
R. Tritton of Cleveland as Vice- 
President for the Central division 
and the re-election of R. C. Wilson 
of Salt Lake City as Vice-Pres- 
ident representing the Western 
division. 

After a short address by the new 
National President, John L. Red- 
mond, the 45th Credit Congress 
and the First International confer- 
ence of the two associations came 
to a close with the singing of 
“God Save the King,” “America” 
and as a fitting climax one verse 
to the same tune entitled “Two 
Nations.” Through the permis- 
sion of Gordon V. Thompson, 
Ltd., Toronto, the copyright 
owner, we are permitted to repro- 
duce the words of this verse which 
brought the convention to such a 
thrilling close: 


Two Nations 


Two nations side by side, 
Neighbours in peace abide, 
And liberty. 

Sprung from one ancient line 
Serving one God divine, 

Two flags as one entwine, 
Two nations free. 
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A program of entertainment under the supervision ,of 
A. S. Crighton, General Manager of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd., and under the joint 
chairmanship of J. McNair and Mrs. B. Y. Haddy, of 
Toronto, delighted the visiting delegates. 


Friendship in Entertainment 


The Convention got off to a friendly start with a 


CONVENTION 
CONCERT 


From Globe and Mail, Toronto: 


Much superior to the usual conven- 
tion program was the recital given in 
the Royal York concert hall Sunday 
night for the first International Credit 
Congress. Helen Carol, soprano, and 
Helen Scoville, pianist, were the New 
York artists taking part, and D’Alton 
McLaughlin of Toronto was accom- 
panist. The cordial reception given 
their excellent work is a tribute to the 
cultural level of credit men and their 
wives. 

Miss Carol is pretty and petite, and 
owing to a recent illness looked par- 
ticularly fragile in her white frock. 
However, while she omitted some of 
the more exacting numbers on the 
program, her coloratura voice sounded 
pure, sparkling and flexible, her inton- 
ation was perfect, and she was more 
than equal to bird-like trills and florid 
passages. Also, she sings with more 
feeling and imagination than some 
coloraturas. There was an authentic 
note of spiritual exultation in Mozart’s 
Alleluia, and a wistful quality in 
Monsigny’s Ariette de la Belle Arsene. 
Grieg’s Solvejg’s Song of love and 
faithfulness unto death was simple and 
appealing. Mr. McLaughlin’s accom- 
paniments were delightful. 

Miss Scoville’s appearance was her 
second at a credit men’s convention, 
and it was easy to see why her per- 
formance last year had been enjoyed. 
She has brilliant technique and a wide 
range of tone color, with a vigorous, 
forceful style and command of spec- 
tacular effects. Her flair for the dra- 
matic made Liszt’s Funerailles haunt- 
ing and impressive, while Chopin’s 
Polonaise in F sharp minor was ma- 
jestic pageantry. There was velvety 
tone and poetic insight in the Chopin 
C sharp minor nocturne. Keen sense 
of rhythm marked Glen Sherman’s 
Alborado, and the exotic Ritual Fire 
Dance of De Falla played as an 
encore.—I. T. 





reception in the club parlors on the Convention floor on 
Sunday afternoon. Delegations of Canadian credit men 


and women also were on hand to 
greet incoming delegations both at 
the hotel and at the Union Station 
just across the street. 

The first scheduled item on the 
Convention program was the con- 
cert in the big concert hall on Sun- 
day evening starting at 9 o'clock. 
The concert program was given by 
Miss Helen Scoville, pianist, and 
Miss Helen Carol, soprano. A re- 
port of the concert by the music 
critic of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail appears on page 21. Miss 
Scoville was remembered with 
pleasure by a number of delegates 
attending the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention last year where she pre- 
sented a concerto in connection 
with the symphony orchestra from 
Alma College. Miss Carol also 
had a special claim on the attention 
of the visiting credit men who 
knew her as the daughter of Mr. 
Ed. B. Lung, of Tacoma, where 
he is the Secretary of the Whole- 
salers Association of Tacoma. As 
indicated by the music critic of the 
Globe and Mail, the performance 
of both artists was enthusiastically 
received by the large crowd of 
delegates and their friends which 
packed the Convention hall on 
Sunday evening. 

On Monday afternoon the wives 
of the delegates were conducted on 
a tour of Eaton’s Department 
Store, the outstanding mercantile 
establishment of the Dominion. 
Afternoon tea was served at 4 
P. M. A considerable number of 
the ladies took advantage of this 
interesting entertainment for the 
afternoon. On Monday evening 
the president’s ball and reception 


was held in the banquet hall. This event, as usual, pro- 
vided a general meeting place for all the delegates and 
their friends and proved a delightful source of entertain- 
ment until the early hours of the morning. 

On the same evening at dinner the New York Associa- 
tion was host to a large number of delegates in the Roof 


Garden Cafe. 


This dinner drew attendance from many 


delegates in the Northeastern area as well as from New 
York. Clarence L. Riegel, President of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, and later elected a National 
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Director of N.A.C.M., presided as toastmaster. A pro- 
gram of short addresses and other entertainment followed 
the dinner. 

As usual, the Chicago Association Dinner under the 
chairmanship of Secretary J. F. O’Keefe, in the Tudor 
Room on the main mezzanine, provided a pleasant eve- 
ning for a large number of delegates. Jeff O’Keefe had 
secured a good line-up of vaudeville talent which regaled 
the diners until just before the grand march at the pres- 
ident’s ball. 

On Tuesday morning, the annual Credit Women’s 
Breakfast in the Tudor Room, and, on Wednesday night, 
the Credit Women’s Dinner was the highspot for a large 
crowd of delegates from the distaff side. Miss Jane Sweaf, 
New York, chairman of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee, presided at the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast, and Miss Cora FE. Peebles was the chairman 





at the Credit Women’s Dinner on Wednesday even; 
A further report of these two Credit Women’s events 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Other Association 
events on Tuesday were the Western Division dinner in 
the private dining room on the main mezzanine and the 
breakfast of the Pittsburgh Association in private dinip 
room No. 8 on Tuesday morning. All the delegate, 
gathered in the Roof Garden on Tuesday evening for ap 
informal dance. 

The entertainment features wound up on Wednesda 
evening with a dance and buffet supper in the banque 
hall which was attended by an even larger crowd than 
was present for the president’s ball and reception. 

The Annual Round-Up of the Zebra Group was held 
at the Alexandra Room at the King Edward Hotel op 
Wednesday evening, at 6:30. A big program of vaude. 
ville entertainment was a feature of this event. 








John L. Redmond, New York, Is New President 


John L. Redmond, Vice 
7 President of Crompton- 
wu Richmond Co., Inc., and a 
former President of the 
New York Association, as well 
as a National Vice President 
last year, was selected as Presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion for the fiscal year, 1940-41. 
Paul W. Miller, a Vice 
President of the Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., was 
named Vice President for the 
Eastern District. Bruce R. 
Tritton, General Credit Man- 
ager of the American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was named Vice President for 
the Central District, and R. C. 
Wilson, of the First National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah, was re-elected National 
Vice President representing the Western District. 
Nine new National Directors were selected, eight of 
these for three-year terms and one for a two-year term 





Our New Vice Presidents 
Paul Miller 


Bruce Tritton R. C. Wilson 
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Our New President Receives the Gavel 


in the place of Paul W. Miller, 
of Atlanta, who was elevated 
to the Vice Presidency. The 
eight new National Directors 
for three-year terms are as fol- 
lows: Chad Calloway, Jr, 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Oscar §, 
Dietz, General Electric Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. Evan 
King, Agfa Ansco Corp., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; J. A. Monier, 
Jr., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Co., New Orleans, La; 
Thomas W. Peck, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. L. Pod- 
rasnik, Chicago Times, Inc, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clarence L. Rie- 
gel, General Electric Co., New 
York City, and J. E. Sugden, Jr., Steel City Gas & Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The Director elected for two years 
was H. J. Offer, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Those conversant with N.A.C.M. activities will rec- 
ognize the term “wheel horses” as representing members 
who have been active in many branches of local and na- 
tional Association work. ‘This term certainly applies 
to the new National President and the new National 
Vice Presidents. 

Mr. Redmond is an enthusiast over the aims and tra- 
ditions of N.A.C.M., and, as indicated in the short ad- 
dress he made when he was presented at the close of the 
Convention, he will (Turn to page 24) 





Some of New National Directors at Toronto 
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loss occurs. It hurts just as much protects first against the dangerous BIG losses, 
coming from an unexpected quarter as from an — without regard for the probability of their occurrence. 
obvious one. In fact, a single heavy loss— however No two cases are alike. Everything depends upon 
unexpected—might seriously threaten your financial the nature of your own business and that of your 
position or impair your customer’s ability to carry customers. 

out his obligations to you. The NEW way fits an insurance program to your 


That’s why the NEW way of buying insurance _ present needs, works with you to keep it abreast of 


weighs all the possibilities of loss to which you or your changing status. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity oe 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






 Tolearn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
_ surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 

- Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the | 
mame of the Hartford representative nearest you. 

. OE get in touch with your own insurance broker. 
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take an active part in National affairs. 

President Redmond will have three staunch lieutenants 
in the three Vice Presidents. Paul Miller, of Atlanta, 
has had a considerable part in Association affairs in the 
Southeastern area, and, as his work with the Atlantic 
Steel Company takes him in various sections of the East- 
ern seaboard, he may be expected as a frequent visitor 
at Association activities. 

Bruce R. Tritton, of the American Stove Company, 


Group Sessions Popular 


ternational and Forty-Fifth Annual N.A.C.M. Credit 

Congress were devoted to Industry Meetings. The 

sessions were exceptionally well attended, more than 
1000 delegates from both sides of the border taking part 
in 29 individual Meetings. Approximately 200 speakers 
presented subjects of vital importance to those in at- 
tendance. 

The program of each Industry was designed to cover 
matters and problems of primary interest to that In- 
dustry. At the same time, many topics having a general 
as well as a specific interest were presented. At a number 
of meetings “Cash Discounts” were discussed from vari- 
ous angles, such as “Should They Be Abolished? Yes 
and No”, “Their Use and Abuse’, etc., “The Elimina- 
tion of the Cash Discount” was presented by two or three 
speakers who have actually and successfully eliminated 
cash discounts in their own businesses. 

It is becoming recognized more and more that the 
Credit Executive and the Credit Department are playing 
an important part in the stimulation of profitable sales. 
This point was brought out very forcefully in a number 
of sessions where subjects such as “Credit and Sales De- 
partment Cooperation” and “The Credit Executive as a 
Salesman,” were presented. 

Considerable time was devoted to “Constructive Credit 





= Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons of the First In- 
wu 





Cleveland, is another man who has a long record fo 
activity in Credit Association work. He also is calle 
upon to travel far and wide, and his contacts with 
ciations doubtless will help promote N.A.C.M. jn the 
Central area. 

R. C. Wilson, the Vice President representing the 
Western District for a second term, has gained a large 
number of friends during the past year and has visited 
a number of the Associations in the Western Division, 


Department Assistance to Customers”, “Selling Marginal 
Accounts Safely”, and similar subjects. 

“Sources of Credit Information”, with particular stress 
on financial statements and ledger experiences, was given 
thorough study and analysis. The Credit Interchange 
Service of the National Association of Credit Men was 
discussed in many of the Meetings and received whole. 
hearted approval as the most effective medium for the 
gathering and dissemination of ledger experience informa- 
tion. 

Quiz and Open Forum periods were featured at a num. 
ber of Meetings. They proved not only interesting and 
informative, but also afforded an opportunity for every- 
one present to take part. 

As this issue of “Credit and Financial Management” 
goes to press, it is impossible to give details with reference 
to the individual Meetings. A more complete report will 
appear in the July magazine. Minutes are also being pre- 
pared on each Meeting for distribution to all who were in 
attendance. Copies of the minutes will be available, in 
addition, to others who did not attend the Credit Con- 
gress. If you did not go to Toronto, but are interested in 
receiving a copy of the Minutes of the Meeting of your 
Industry, write to Credit Interchange and Industry Serv- 
ice Department, National Association of Credit Men, Box 
1398, Central Station, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Credit Women’s Sessions 


Clubs of the National Association of Credit Men was 

held on Tuesday morning. Jane Sweaf of J. Sweaf 

Company, chairman of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee presided and extended a most hearty 
welcome to the 110 credit women and other guests from 
all parts of the U. S. and Canada. This was the largest 
annual credit women’s breakfast meeting to date. 

National Chairman, Jane Sweaf, read a report of the 
work of the National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee for the season of 1939-40. 

The first membership drive ever sponsored by the 
National Credit Women’s Clubs was conducted from 
April 1st to April 30th, in which four clubs participated. 
The campaign netted 26 new memberships. The partici- 
pating Clubs were Cleveland, Louisville, New York City 
and Philadelphia. 

One of the high spots of the Breakfast was the award- 
ing of the membership plaque by Henry H. Heimann, 
- Executive Manager to the Credit Women’s Club of 
Louisville, Ky., the winner of the first Annual Member- 
ship Trophy, a contribution by Mr. Heimann in appre- 


“ The annual breakfast meeting of the Credit Women’s 
u 
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ciation of the membership work, and through whose gra- 
ciousness shall henceforth be awarded annually. 

The Credit Women’s Annual Dinner was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 22, in the Crystal Ball Room 
of the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. The spirit of 
warm Internationalism which pervaded the gathering of 
more than 200 guests made the evening a most charming 
event and one that shall long be happily remembered. 

Miss Cora E. Peebles, of Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company, 
Limited, Canadian Chairman, presided, and special guests 
were introduced by Jane Sweaf, Chairman of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee. 

The speaker of the evening, Miss Mary A. Dalley, head 
of the Advertising Department of Simpson’s Department 
Store of Toronto, captivated her audience on the highly 
informative and charmingly mirthful manner in which she 
told the story of “The Romance behind Department 
Store Advertising”. 

The Musical program during the dinner added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the guests. The singing of Auld 
Lang Syne closed one of the largest Credit Women’s 
Annual Dinners ever held to date. 
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A short short story is told here that’s familiar 
to every retail paint dealer, and every experi- 
enced contracting painter and decorator. Each 
nal man to his trade, and the paint industry today 
offers so many new and varied products and ser- 
= vices that it rarely pays for the amateur to 
ee undertake important jobs—interior or exterior. 
vas y 
le. And when the experienced contractor, distrib- 
he utor or paint retailer needs insurance of any 











- HEN Father painted the parlor it cost only 

twice as much as Mr. Brown, the painter, 
asked—that is, not counting Father’s time. There 
were the cleaning bills for the rugs, refinishing for 
the floor, the X-ray for Father’s elbow (when he 
fell off the ladder), and then we never knew there 
were so many different shades of white... and 
Mother hired Mr. Brown to do it all over again.” 


type he does not just say, ‘$50 worth of insur- 
ance, please.’’ Because he realizes the necessary 
part played by on-the-spot service in modern 
distribution, he asks for and gets the advice and 
full services of a capable purchasing agent in 
the complex insurance field, like himself an 
expert middleman. No worries about uncov- 
ered risks that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thoroughly in the ser- 
vices of an expert middleman, whether contract- 
ing painter, retail paint dealer, insurance agent 
or broker, we refuse to accept business direct 
because it is not in the interest of the Company 
or the assured to do so. When you buy National 
Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary 
or Forgery Insurance through your local insur- 
ance agent or broker, you deal with a customer 
and friend who is a fellow member and sup- 
porter of the American Business System. 





@ This is a reprint of an advertisement of a stock- 
insurance company directed to the independent 
business men in the painting field in your city. 
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NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Fortunately, the majority of our estab- 
lished insurance companies are sound, strong 
and in ship-shape. 


Proudly, the business as a whole can 
point to a remarkable record of stability in 
the face of wars, depressions and financial 
panics. 

Deplorably, the business has its quota of 
weaker carriers riding along on the reputa- 


tion which the sounder companies have won 
with the public. 


Foolishly, against the good advice of 
their agents, many assureds have policies in 
these weak companies largely because of 
the “cheap insurance” appeal. 


Fatally, some credit department managers 
have not protected their receivables by insist- 
ing upon adequate insurance—with sound 
companies. 

There is no need of a credit depart- 
ment manager dealing with weak carriers, 

_ When THE SPECTATOR YEAR BOOK 
SERVICE will instantly show up a flimsy 
company for what it is. 









4000 


In the ‘‘dead list’’ which is printed as 
a part of The Spectator Fire Insurance 
Year Book for 1939, appear the names 
of over 3,000 companies which have 
retired from business during the past 
century. 


The Spectator Casualty Year Book 
lists over 1,000 such companies whic 
have quit the field since that type of 
insurance was introduced around the 


Iu Memoriam 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


year 1890. 


Some of these companies were 
merged or reinsured without loss to 
policyholders, but many failed out- 
right and were forced to default on 
claims. 


Among the latter were a number of 
companies which enjoyed a very fine 
‘tating’ up to the day of their demise. 






The Spectator Service is so arranged 
as to spotlight all the vital facts—flash a com- 
plete picture of the entire operations of a 
company and reveal the intrinsic worth and 
character of all the assets claimed. 


And there are no “ratings” to con- 
fuse or cover up the true story which the 
facts and figures clearly tell. 


Since 1868 The Spectator has been THE 
INSURANCE AUTHORITY. It is part of 
the Chilton Company, publishers of the Iron 
Age, Hardware Age, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Automotive Industries, and a 
dozen more of the leading business papers. 


“THE INSURANCE BIBLE” was the 


term applied to The Spectator during the 
T. N. E. C. Investigation in Washington. 


Included with the Fire Insurance Year 
Book, you will receive a separate volume, 
The Financial and Underwriting Investment 
Analysis containing approximately 18,000 
ratios making it possible to compare each 


THE SPECTATOR YEAR BOOK 


INSURANCE REPORTING SERVICE 
ALL THE FACTS—NO RATINGS 
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company against the average and against 
every other company on 30 items. A similar 
separate volume is part of the Casualty Year 
Book Service. The Fire Volume has over 
1,100 pages, The Casualty Volume over 700. 


If you are interested in the stability of life 
companies, the Life Volume will furnish you 
over 1,000 pages of factual data. 


With The Spectator Year Books 
always at hand you can prove to your- 
self the real financial soundness of 
every insurance company. 


en oe 


1 THE SPECTATOR ; 
1 56 and Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. i 
1 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City i 
Please take my order for 1940 ; 
1 © Fire & Marine Volume...$10.00 J 
1 © Casualty & Surety I 
i RM i « 568.2 334 %.0 $10.00 ' 
1 C1) Life Volume. ........-- $25.00 \ 
i 1 1 would also like prices on your \ 
\ confidential reports. : 
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Credit from a Woman’s Point of View 


First Prize, Class A, Tregoe Essay Contest 
By Doris M. Weir, Credit Manager, Utica Office Supply Co., Utica, N. Y. 


the extension of credit a very vital factor in business 
today. 

As I look back over my own experience, particularly 
in the retail business, which doubtless has been similar 
to other credit managers, I feel that perhaps we do not 
go far enough beyond the obvious when investigating the 
credit of an individual. In addition to securing his name 
and address, we usually obtain a few trade references. 
We also learn if he is married or single, the amount of 
his income and how many dependents he may have. Then 
—we come to the arrangement of terms. Possibly he 
feels he can pay a certain amount each week and, if it 
happens to be merchandise which can be placed on a 
Conditional Sales Contract with weekly or monthly pay- 
ments, we think we are sufficiently protected to take the 
risk. We have passed on his credit and agreed upon terms 
so everything appears to be just fine and we mentally pat 
ourselves on the back because we have opened a new ac- 
count and accepted a good risk. 

I wonder, however, if we had delved a little deeper, 
would we have been so proud. Was it such a good 
risk? Could this person really afford this merchandise? 
Just what are his home conditions? This was brought 
quite forcibly to my personal attention some months ago 
by one of our prominent City Judges, when speaking be- 
fore a meeting of credit men and women. He made the 
statement that a large percentage of the cases arraigned 
before him, regardless of the complaint, was due to people 
living beyond their means. His personal belief was that 
this evil could be remedied by the credit managers to a 
great extent. I wonder how many men and women in 
our positions have ever given a thought along this line 
. . . | know it made me stop and do considerable think- 
ing. 

To illustrate his point, the Judge cited the following 
case : 


= The many vicissitudes of the past few years have made 
w 


When the Judge Stepped In 


A young taxi driver in this city was arrested for assault 
on charges brought against him by his wife. When ar- 
raigned before the City Judge, he made the remark that 
he didn’t care what happened to him—he was disgusted 
and fed up with everything! The Judge took the fellow 
into private chambers to question him. It developed that 
the man was earning $18.00 a week and had a wife and 
two children to support. He said he always turned his 
salary over to his wife, keeping out only his tips for his 
own spending money. 

In the Fall, when the children returned to school, he 
noticed they looked quite shabby and undernourished. 
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As he worked nights and slept most of the day he didp's 
have too much time to notice the daily life of his litt. 
family. However, after noticing the state of the children 
and bringing it to his wife’s attention, he was told tha 
practically every cent he earned was being doled out jy 
weekly payments to creditors who had sold her every kind 
of electrical appliance made. When the wife had made 
these payments each week, there was almost nothing left 
for food and clothing for the family so she did the beg 
she could. As a climax of this talk with his wife, there 
was a heated argument and in a rage he struck his wife 
so she called the police. 

Having confirmed all the facts in this case, the Judge 
personally saw each creditor and persuaded them to agree 
to take back their merchandise and close their accounts, 

Perhaps because I am a woman I feel that a little hv. 
man element could be injected into the average cold- 
blooded credit manager and still not reflect unfavorably 
on business in general. The aforementioned case is just 
one out of thousands all over the United States if we 
looked over the City Court records. A human tragedy, 
you might call it, brought about primarily by high pres- 
sure salesmanship but with the responsibility dropped into 
the lap of the credit manager upon whom this Judge 
placed the blame and intimated it was within the juris- 
prudence of all the credit managers to have prevented 
this tragedy. To comment personally on this case, | 
fully realize that business has felt the restraint of lean 
pocketbooks and in order for some firms to exist it has 
necessitated more laxity on the part of the credit man- 
ager but the Judge gave me food for thought on the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. 


Where Will Money Come From? 


In dealing with women buyers, in particular, it be 
hooves the credit manager to exercise every caution. Buy- 
ing is in a woman’s blood. Where is the money coming 
from to pay for her purchases? She'll worry about that 
later! Like Scarlett O’Hara she’ll think about that 
‘tomorrow’. She loves and wants comfort, attractive 
things and all the conveniences of this modern age, but 
most of all she wants to keep up with the Joneses—the 
family next door. Salesmen, therefore, have no difficulty 
selling her. Fifty cents a week doesn’t seem like very 
much when she thinks of all she is getting for it and 
that she can be using something or wearing something 
while paying for it seemingly so “easily” each week. 

Credit is the basis of our economic system and, while 
installment buying has stimulated business, if the merchan- 
dise has to be reclaimed, it can also be a drawback to 
business recovery, unless controlled. Therefore, who but 
the credit manager with all the information available to 
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him can better control the situation? 
Consider the collection cost on these 
particular accounts. Even if a carrying 
charge has been added, in the majority 
of cases where the merchandise must 
be reclaimed, a replevin order is neces- 
sary and the cost of this action varies. 
[ have never known it to be less than 
$10.00 and usually it is $20.00. To go 
a little further, if we can believe the 
statistics we can’t afford to allow the 
accounts receivable to run too long a 
period of time because of the rapid de- 
preciation—hence the greater cost. 

It has always been the ambition of 
the credit manager to keep the loss 
from bad debts at a minimum—at the 
same time increasing the sales as much 
as possible. My contention is that this 
loss can be best avoided by being a 
little more thorough when an applicant 
requests credit. 

A few years ago, the credit man was 
a glorified bookkeeper—now credit 
management is a profession and we 
cannot afford to risk the reputation 
which we have worked so hard to ob- 
tain. 








NEW BOOKS 


Industrial Banking—A Phase of Con- 
sumer Credit—By Margaret Grob- 
ben, Economist, Consumer Credit 
Institute of America, Inc.— 

This is the first book on industrial 
banking to have appeared in the last 
twelve years. The subject is one on 
which there has been a surprising lack 
of information. 

Now, however, the Institute, after 
careful and painstaking research, has 
unearthed much reliable information. 
For the first time the industrial bank 
function is clearly defined and de- 
scribed, 

The book includes, among other 
things: 

The place of the industrial banking 

company in our economic system, 

Its characteristic methods of opera- 

tion, 

Its rates of charge, 

Relationship to other consumer 

finance agencies, 

An account of the closely related 

personal loan department of the 

commercial bank, 

Legal implications of the business, 

All significant bibliographic material. 

Cloth, 126 pages. 

Industrial Banking is a book which 
students of consumer economics can 
scarcely afford to be without. 
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of One Man’s 
persistence 





Accident and Health— said so many 
times. But your U.S. F. & G. friend stuck 
to his job—and finally convinced you. 


You’re glad he did today. You're 
thanking bim—for his persistency, and 
for the U. S. F. & G. check which you’re 
receiving regularly. 

Be ee 

Your U. S. F. & G. Agent is one of 

9,000 located throughout the country. 


“Consult your Agent He’s in touch with countless business 

or Broker and personal insurance problems. It’s 
as you would your his job to help you. Look him up in the 
Doctor or Lawyer” phone book, and give him a call, today. 


U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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new tricks.” This saying will, probably, hold true 

in most cases, but the incident where it won’t hold 

true is when it is applied to human beings. By taking 

exception of the above rule, I am going to show how “an 
old dog can learn new tricks.” 

It was not so many years ago that retailers were spend- 
ing endless time and effort and huge sums of money to 
encourage and induce their customers to overload them- 
selves with purchases, and at the same time inflate their 
credit beyond safe proportions. Retailers used the news- 
paper, the radio, direct mail, and word of mouth to carry 
out their campaigns to induce customers to buy beyond 
their limits. Customers were trained by the retailers to 
say the magic words “charge it please.” This was the 
“set of tricks’ that customers readily learned. Naturally, 
credit sales volumes rose to great heights, but they were 
built on nothing more than the customers’ promises to 
pay. Undoubtedly, more than a large majority of these 
promises were made in good faith, but they were contin- 
gent upon the ability of these individuals to work and to 
continue working. 


Little Collection Effort 


While this period of credit expansion was taking place, 
the efforts made to collect accounts was negligible when 
compared to sales efforts. Both the merchants and the 
customers were optimists. Everything was all right with 
the merchants as long as the customers could pay, but 
the customers were gambling on their futures and this is 
where the “hitch” came. The day of reckoning soon ar- 
rived, the bubble burst and the credit structure like a 
house built on shifting sands collapsed almost immedi- 
ately. The retailers, of course, were left holding the 
bag, and the bag was really and truly empty. 

The results of this situation were just short of com- 
plete disaster, and immediately aroused national interest. 
The question that arose was, how can we prevent similar 
situations from occurring in the future? It is doubtful 
if any such situations can be completely prevented, but 
they can be modified. As a result of the national interest 
in this credit problem the answer that was agreed upon 
was that customers must be educated to pay, as well as 
to buy intelligently. This called for an educational pro- 
gram or plan to be formulated. It was agreed upon that 
such an educational plan must be community wide in its 
scope and must have almost 100 per cent cooperation of 
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Community Credit Policies 


First Prize, Class B, Tregoe Essay Contest 


By Frederick W. Clark, School of Commerce New York University 


There is an old saying, “You can’t teach an old dog, 









all the retailers in a community, because the feeble efforts 
of a few would soon be lost in the bog of competition, 


Too Much “Chargitis” 


All the communities were said to be suffering from the 
common ailment of “too much chargitis.” Therefore, 
such a common ailment should be treated by a common 
remedy, and that remedy is education and customer con- 
trol by the use of “(Community Credit Policies.” What 
are “Community Credit Policies” and what are their 
significance as a remedial measure? 

“Community Credit Policies” may be defined as the 
efficient methods of handling the special problems of 
customer credit control, as well as general credit man- 
agement problems. These policies are either written 
understandings or gentlemen’s agreements among co- 
operating stores, or the credit managers of the cooperat- 
ing stores, establishing uniform rules concerning certain 
aspects of doing a credit business. In many cases, a 
“Community Credit Policy” is carried on in conjunction 
with the local Credit Bureau. At any rate, the words 
“Community Credit Policies” had little significance when 
they were first heard, except to be high sounding. “Com- 
munity Credit Policies” began to appear in the more pro- 
gressive Communities and in communities that were suited 
to the formulation of such policies. The movement was 
underway to control customers by educating them to a 
new “set of tricks.” Because the plan was untried it was 
slow in getting a good start and in most cases it was a 
matter of “letting George do it.” 


Lack of Co-operation Noted 


The communities which really endeavored to put the 
plan into practice were confronted with the obstacle of 
obtaining the full cooperation of all their merchants. This 
obstacle arose with the question of, “What should we 
include in our Credit Policy?” Some of the merchants 
wanted this and some of the merchants wanted that, but 
after much haranging and bickering, workable plans were 
produced, presented and put into effect. The policies of 
the various communities differ, some are comprehensive 
and some simple, but their effectiveness rests with con- 
tinued cooperation between the signers of the agreement. 
Today several hundred cities in the United States enjoy 
some form of “Community Credit Policy.” The basis 
for bringing about more effective community credit con- 
trol is confidence. No practical (Continued on page 43) 
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CURVE OF CONFIDENCE 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR NEXT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 














CURVE OF CONFI- 
DENCE shows increase 
in Lumbermens policy- 
holders during the 28 
years since the company’s 
founding. 
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These automobile 
keys stand for all 
people who drive cars 


No one wants to have an automobile accident. Yet daily 
papers keep on headlining them. 

Good automobile insurance is a great investment, even 
if you never have an accident. It is worth a lot to know that 
sou have done your duty to others and yourself. 

But if an accident should occur, good automobile insur- 
ance is pocketbook, lawyer and repair man, all in one. 


Lumberme 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Iilinois 


MUTUAL 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


One of the most satisfying feelings in the world 
is—Confidence. You sleep better and feel better 
when you have confidence in your banker, your 
doctor —anyone with whom you do business. 

A great army of motorists has found in Lum- 
bermens an insurance company worthy of their 
confidence. Starting with just a handful of policy- 
holders in 1912 (year of founding) Our Curve of 
Their Confidence has climbed steadily upward— 
and is still climbing. 

Naturally, as the number of policyholders in- 
creases, so do assets (now more than $35,000,000). 


So does net surplus (more than $5,000,000) and 
so does opportunity for trustworthy service. 

If you are a responsible driver (no others need 
apply) we believe Lumbermens merits your consid- 
eration for your next automobile casualty policy. 

We believe our new policy-features offer the 
most comprehensive protection in the field, and 
that our rates are as economical as you can find— 
commensurate with safe protection. 

Lumbermens service is nationwide. One. of our 
representatives is located near you. Ask him to 
figure on your next automobile casualty policy. 
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Approved by National Association of Credh Men 





INSURANCE 


supply delails of most of the information required. 
@™ = The forms of insurance listed represent those most commonly in force in the average commercial 
business. It should be clearly and definitely understood, however, that the mere fact of your carrying 
Uu WAP. all these, forms does not in itself prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 
on 
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* * This page, which is donated by one of its ee ea as 
members, is used monthly by the Insurance Spree Lockove |__| of __|__| 








Group of the National Association of Credit 
Men to foster a better understanding of insur- 


| 
i 
{ 


ee 
Machinery Breakdown— " __—” | ___ Machinery Breakdown — 
ance as an indirect guarantor of credit. Transportation — Domestic Shipments | =| Tremsportation — Ocean Shipments _| 
Sale Bursary tal 
Fidelity Bonds | ____—t Chack Forgery 
Public on Premisss aaaee 
Blevator Public Liabil | __]}| Products Public Liabil 
THE PROGRAM Auto Public Liability (owned cars) | ____ft Auto Public Liability (non-owned cars) 
Auto Damage (ownedcom) | 
‘ ™ Workmen's Compensation — Are all your - 
I To encourage a wider understanding iecheied? ee eee 
a c “ Does your Public Liability insurance cover 
among credit executives of insurance as = §f " "73,204 preety of others te your Bae ee lf 
a protector of sound credit. = Vide oy comma oot oo teen ead Hav you mae nie tt il pling cow 
has your Liability policy been @ting the same property or 
extended to cover 11? read alike? Yes _No 
2. To keep credit executives informed Uf you carry any other insurance list details below. 
s s = s 
of the wide variety of insurance cover- 
ages which are available. 
Issued to Issued by 
3. To promote the use of the official a Te 


N.A.C.M. insurance statement form as a - 


supplement to the financial state t. 
PP ee INSURANCE STATEMENT FORM 


N.A.C.M. approved form. Procurable from the National 
Association of Credit Men, New York. 


Arwatlell, Coverages 


The following list is selective because of space limitations. 


For Floater 

Furriers Customers 
Garage Keepers Liability 
Garment Contractors Floater 


Patterns & Die Floater 
Personal Effects Floater 
Physicians & Surgeons Floater 
Profits & Commissions 
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General Floater Public Liahility 
Accounts Receivoble Camera Floater Gold & Silverware Floater Radium Floater 
Aircraft Consequential Damage Golf Floater Rain r 
Crash Contingent Liability—R.R. Sidetrack Gross Receipts Truckmen's Floater Registered Mail 
Fire or Switch Lease Gun Floater Rent—Rental Value 
Land Damage Demolition Hoil Insurance Riot & Civil! Commotion 
Mooring Department Store Floater Horse & Wagon Floater Safe Deposit Box 
Theft Disability Insurance Installation Floater Salesmens Sample Floater 
Windstorm Individual Installment Sales Ficater Scheduled Property Floater 
Aircraff & Motor Vehicle P.D. Group Jewelers Block Scientific Instrument Floater 
Automobile Dyers & Cleaners Floater Jewelry—Fur Floater Smoke Cemnge 
Comprehensive Earthquake Laundry Floater Sprinkler Leakage - 
Fire Electric Sign Leasehold Sprinkler Leakage—Legol Liability 
Theft Engagement Ring Floater Life Insurance Stamp Collectors Floater 
Flood Equipment Floaters Individual | . Stock Floaters 
Public Liability Errors & Omissions Key Man (in a business) | Stock—Reporting 
Tornado Exhibition Floater Group (including disability) Surety Bonds 
Earthquake Explosion Live Stock Floater E (numerous forms of bonds) 
Explosion Extended Coveroge Malicious Mischief—Vandalism Theatrical Floater 
Riot Tornado Monufacturers Output Floater Tornado 
Aircraft Property Damage Hail Marine | Tourist Baggage Floater 
Glass Breakage Riot Hull (various forms) Transportation Floater 
Collision Explosion Cargo (various forms) Trees, Shrubbery—Lawn Improvements 
Property Damage Smoke Damage ; Mortgage Interest Trip Transit Floater 
Non- rship Aircraft & Motor Vehicle P.D. Morticians Equipment Floater Tuition Fees 
Drive Other Cors Extra Expense Motor Truck Cargo Unearned Premium 
Hired Cars Fallen Building Motor Truck Merchandise Floater Use & Occupancy (various forms) 
Loss of Use Fire Motor Vehicle Property Damage War Risk 
Bailees Customers Floater Fine Arts Floater Musical |nstrument Floater Water Damage 
Bridge Insurance Flood Paraphernalia Floater Wedding Presents Floater 
Builders Risk Frost Parcel Post Floater Windstorm 
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Executive Manager's Report 


Given at 45th Credit Congress, Toronto, May 23, 1940 


By Henry H. Heimann 


Membership is, of course, the basis upon which our 
progress must rest. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
report that for the fifth successive year we have 
shown a’ net increase in membership. The amount 
of the increase for this year is 126. While this addition 
to our membership is not as large as we would like, it 
is encouraging, particularly in view of the difficult busi- 
ness conditions which existed during a major part of our 
fiscal year. It is again worthy of note that this fifth 
successive year of net increase in membership followed a 
period of more than ten years of steady decline in mem- 
bership. 

There is still much to be done before we will be 
satisfied that we have done the job in membership which 
an organization of this kind should do. The major 
part of our problem, even greater than the securing of 
new members, is in the prevention of resignations. Our 
turnover has been too large. I believe that our mem- 
bership, as it stands today, is more solidly grounded than 
in some preceding years. I mean by this that I think 
we have a larger percentage of our membership made up 
of those who rightfully belong in our organization and 
of those who have been more thoroughly sold on the 
value of the organization. If this is true, our resigna- 
tion problem should gradually become less. However, 
this decrease in resignations and increase of new members 
still requires constant effort, constructive programs of 
activity and continued close cooperation between the 
locals and the National. 


Let’s Be Membership Conscious 


I make a personal appeal to each one of you, each 


member of the National Association, to be membership . 


conscious. The impression sometimes exists that the 
membership problem is one to be met entirely by the paid 
personnel of our organization. It is true that the paid 
personnel must work constantly on the problem, that 
they must develop programs and that they must educate 
both old and new members on the use of our various 
services. However, each member may be exceedingly 
helpful if he will look upon this organization as his or- 
ganization. This appeal is not one of selfish interest. 
It is a recognition of the fact that as the membership 
becomes larger the service to all members can be ex- 
panded and made more valuable. For every new member, 
therefore, that you are able to assist in securing, you 
receive a dividend in the form of greater service from 
your organization. 

For the eighth consecutive year we have had a bal- 
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anced budget, with a small surplus available for an in- 
crease to our net worth. 


Our Tangible Services 


In the year ahead we are endeavoring to intensify our 
sales efforts in every activity. It is my hope that we will 
have the full-hearted cooperation of every member to 
increase our Credit Interchange contracts, the use of our 
Adjustment and Collection divisions and to enlist even 
greater support for our Educational Institute. While 
the primary effort will be made on the increase of our 
service activities, the intangible services of the organiza- 
tion will in no wise be slighted. On the contrary, our 
legislative program will be a vigilant and aggressive one 
and our general Association work will receive our very 
best efforts. 

In an early issue of the magazine we shall publish 
our balance sheet. This is in accordance with the au- 
thorization of the National Board of Directors. Begin- 
ning next year, in addition to publishing our balance 
sheet, we shall publish our operating statement. ‘This, 
too, has the sanction of the Board. 

There will also be published in an early issue of the 
magazine, a complete statement of the income and dis- 
bursements made under the Development Program Fund. 
At the same time we shall publish a list of accomplish- 
ments made possible through the use of the fund. I 
should record here that our efforts at Chicago during 
the course of the past year resulted in additional De- 
velopment Program subscriptions in excess of $11,000. 

I shall not go into great detail in this report regarding 
the activities of the various departments. In general the 
departments have continued to make progress during the 
year, 


Legislative Activities 


During the past year substantial accomplishments were 
again recorded in the field of credit legislative activities. 
Opportunity was afforded to concentrate on strengthening 
the Association’s organization for legislative work and 
making progress on certain major legislative matters in- 
volving the interests of the entire Association. 

Particularly outstanding were the accomplishments in 
the field of taxation which were conducted as a part of 
the Association’s expanded program of tax work. A 
special tax survey, within the Association, led to the 
preparation of a report on taxation by the Association’s 
Committee on Taxation. The report was submitted to 
the Federal Government, published in the Association 
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Magazine and printed copies were widely distributed 
throughout the Association. Ground work for concen- 
trated tax legislative activities in the states was also laid 
through the creation of taxation committees in many 
local Associations and through a further study of the 
tax problem in various states. 

The Association also made a careful analysis of the 
effects of the Chandler Act with a view to determining 
the need, if any, for further amendment of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law. The Association’s Washington Represen- 
tative maintained close contact during the year with rep- 
resentatives of the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Bankruptcy Administration, which is making a special 
study of such matters as compensation of bankruptcy 
referees, the activities of trustees and the powers which 
the federal government should exercise over bankruptcy 
matters and other related matters. 

Further study was also made of the question of assign- 
ing accounts receivable with a view to determining the 
proper steps which might be taken by the Association to 
protect the interests of creditors in connection with such 
transactions. 


The Railway Problem 


Special mention should be made of the cooperation 
which the National Association is giving to the efforts 
initiated by the New York Credit Men’s Association to 
become more actively interested in the credit aspects of 
the railroad problem. Contact is being maintained with 
the officials of the Association of American Railroads and 
further progress in connection with this cooperative ar- 
rangement between our Association and the railroads of 
the country will undoubtedly be made during the coming 
year. 

Among the steps taken to improve the Association 
machinery for performing the legislative work were the 
creation of two annual legislative awards which will be 
given to the two Associations which perform the best 
legislative jobs; the designation of several hundred As- 
sociation members as Legislative Minute Men who are 
pledged to work actively and promptly on legislative 
matters affecting the Association, and continued efforts 
to strengthen local legislative committees and to improve 
the coordination between local committees and the Na- 
tional Committee. 

Usage of the Washington Service Bureau by members 
of the Association, and the many voluntary expressions 
of commendation from members who have benefited from 
the services of that bureau, again testified to the value 
of the service. Need for the service has increased with 
the growing need among our members for prompt and 
reliable information from Washington and assistance 
there in connection with the problems of their companies. 
Judged by the reaction of the many members who are 
using this service, it is an extremely popular feature of 
the Association’s services. 


Institute Registration High 


The growth in enrollment and the standing of the 
National Institute of Credit, which growth is made pos- 
sible through the Development Program, has continued. 
There are 56 Chapters—32 cooperating with leading col- 
leges and universities and 24 conducting their activities 
independently. Registration has increased three-fold dur- 
ing the period since the Development Program has been 
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in effect. All but a few smaller cities have Chapter oy. 
ganizations with elected officers and appointed committees 

The Chapters are, in effect, junior auxiliaries to the 
local Associations, which in the long run make for jp. 
creased and more stable membership and develop leader. 
ship for the Association. Graduate and senior clasge 
have been organized in several Chapters limited to credit 
managers of long experience. The women’s groups have 
been particularly active in educational work. At present 
scholarships are financed by women’s groups in ]3 
Chapters. 

A concerted program has been started through high 
school instructors and college professors to instill the 
proper attitude toward credit obligations in order to over. 
come a growing dangerous disregard for contractual re. 
sponsibilities. 

The annual Tregoe Essay Competition now in jts 
5th year continues to draw many contributors. This 
year 56 participants are competing for the prizes. 

The promotional stage of the Institute is nearing jts 
conclusion. Although this phase of the work has been 
intensive, academic standards ‘have been maintained and 
even stiffened. The next and most important phase of 
the educational program will be the revising and refining 
of the Institute courses. 





Interchange Membership Holds 


During the past year the Credit Interchange member- 
ship and usage has about held constant. There has been 
some increase both in membership and usage during the 
past sixty days. It is believed that, given a normal break 
in business conditions, this increase can be carried on and 
accelerated. At the present time the National Credit 
Methods and Practices Committee is considering a 
manual on the organization and operation of credit groups 
as a service supplementary to the use of Credit Inter- 
change. This coordination of our group activities and 
Credit Interchange activities, in a way to make both most 
valuable to members, has been one of our major prob- 
lems. The result of this serious study being given to 
the question by the committee will, therefore, be of great 
interest. 

Since Credit Interchange, even more than our other 
services, depends for its effectiveness upon the cooperation 
of members, it is especially important that the members 
of the organization take a special interest in increased 
usage of this service. Our organization is the logical 
one for the collection and dissemination of ledger ex- 
perience. It therefore stands to reason that every new 
Interchange user will make the reports even more valu- 
able than in the past to every present contract holder. 

There has been no material change during the past 
year in regard to our Adjustment and Collection activi- 
ties throughout the country. We now have 68 approved 
collection officers and 62 Adjustment Bureaus located 
throughout the country. This gives us a country-wide 
service which we do not believe can be duplicated by any 
other organization. During the year this department 
has worked in conjunction with our Legislative Represen- 
tative and the Legislative Department on bankruptcy 
problems, a survey regarding the Chandler Act and on 
other matters where the interests are mutual. Work 
has also continued with the American Bar Association 
Committees in regard to law lists and the question of 
the Unauthorized Practice of Law. No new suits om 
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the Unauthorized Practice of Law 
have been reported during the fiscal 
year. Only two states, namely, Ken- 
tucky and New Jersey, have reported 
pills coming up in their Legislatures 
concerning collections or the practice 


of law. 
Foreign Credit Activities 


The Foreign Department and the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
have continued to function most effec- 
tively. The European War has, of 
course, increased the work of this de- 
partment as well as its opportunities 
for service. The Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau has, for more than 
20 years, given a service for exporters 
covering all of their foreign credit, 
collection and exchange problems. In 
the files of this department informa- 
tion is carried on 250,000 buyers in 
all parts of the world. 

The progress of our publications 
activities has continued. “Credit and 
Financial Management,” our maga- 
zine, gives to every member each year 
the equivalent of a volume of more 
than 700 pages. Emphasis has been 
placed more and more upon articles 
dealing with the particular problems 
of credit executives, most of these 


articles written by men who are deal- | 


ing with practical credit problems. 

During the 32 years of its experi- 
ence, our Credit Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws has come to be known as 
the outstanding book in that field. No 
one engaged in credit work should be 
without this book. 

The sale of forms to be used in 
facilitating work of credit departments 
continues to show a steady increase. 


NACM Publicity 


Probably the best barometer of 
recognition of our Association as a 
potent force in business activities is 
in the publicity received. During the 
past year the total of clippings received 
by our Public Relations Department, 
having to do with our Association 
activities, has increased to more than 
6,000. Special emphasis during the 
past year has been placed upon articles 
on credit in the trade publication field. 
This activity is beneficial to the As- 
sociation through making its work 
better known to the various trade or- 
ganizations and is beneficial to mem- 
bers of the organization through the 
education given on credit problems to 
those who may not be engaged in that 
Particular phase of activity. 

Our Fraud Prevention Service is 
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Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Y19 


_but why the Oars? 


With a sturdy, reliable outboard, it’s a hundred-to-one that 
you won't have to row, yet motor manufacturers, themselves, say: 
“Take your oars along.” 


Insurance should be carried on open accounts for the same 
reason that oars are carried with outboard motors: to be prepared 
for the unexpected. 


American Credit Insurance 


is intended to augment, not supplant, the normal procedure of credit 
extension. The Credit Executive investigates, appraises, passes 
judgment on every order from every account, as usual. American 
Credit Insurance “‘puts in its oar” when the goods go out. If the terms 
of the policy have been observed, the merchandise is paid for. 


Remember, the deepest probing does not always uncover dan- 
gerous weaknesses. A policyholder (name on request), recently 
reimbursed for a large loss through insolvency, had been extending 
the firm “‘a line of credit in excess of $50,000, with the firm belief 
that their house was completely in order.” 


Coverage is comprehensive. Chandler Act “reorganizations” are 
regarded as insolvencies. Delinquencies are handled in various 
ways. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK -- J. F. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT 


Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Lovis, Missouri 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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limited to the particular areas in which financial support 
for the maintenance of that department is given. If 
there are other areas in which such financial support is 
available, and where the credit executives desire this im- 
portant phase of our work to be emphasized, that depart- 
ment will be enlarged to meet those needs. In one inves- 
tigation last year the department was successful in check- 
ing the activities of a racketeer who had formulated a 
scheme to defraud his creditors out of more than $150,- 
000 and this amount was saved to creditors in just one 
case. During the 15 years of its existence, this depart- 
ment, working with Federal, State and Municipal au- 
thorities, has been instrumental in securing convictions 


of 1,670. 
Praise for Cooperation 


No special reference is made in this report to Divi- 
sional activities. These activities have been carried on 
in the usual way and with the usual vigor. In each 
case the Divisional Managers have worked in coopera- 
tion with department heads in fostering the growth and 
prestige of the organization. 

In closing this report I want to thank all of those 
who have cooperated so actively during the past year 
with me and with the National office. I extend my 
special thanks to the National President and Vice Presi- 
dents; the National Board of Directors; the members of 
our National Committees and to the local Officers and 
Managers. Without close cooperation of all of us the 
things which we are able to accomplish will be materi- 
ally reduced. With that close cooperation I am con- 
vinced we can go forward as an even more powerful 
and effective organization in the business life of the 
nation. 

Henry H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Manager, 


Veterans of 20 years in 
credit meet in Fargo 


Fargo.—On the occasion of the recent 
25th Anniversary Northwest Credit Con- 
ference at Fargo, a number of credit execu- 
tives who have been active for 20 or more 
years were assembled. 


In the above pic- Johnson, 
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ture, grouped around past NACM Pres. 
Chas. A. Wells of St. Joseph, Mo., who is 
in the center of the front row, they are as D.; Fred H. Baume, La Crosse Drug ©o, 
follows (left to right): J. N. Jensen, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. D.; M. A. 
Frost, Minneapolis Iron Store, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. G. Robie, Sec., Duluth-Superior. 
Dis’t. Credit Ass’n., Duluth, Minn.; G. L. 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Coa., 


WINNERS—Sth ANNUAL TREGOE MEMORIAL 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


CLASS A 

Ist Prize—Doris M. Weir, 20 Hampden Place, Utica, 
N. Y. 

2nd Prize—Lyman R. Kirst, 3316 Wilson Ave., Chi. 
cago, Ill. 

3rd Prize—Howard S. Reed, 1462 East 14 Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4th Prize—Leonard Berry, 124 Gorsline Street, Roch. 
ester, N. Y. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

William A. Duvel, 33 Waterston Avenue, Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Carleton A. TerBush, 4201 State Road, Drexel Hill, Ps 

Helen F. Olbrey, 3415 Jones Street, Omaha, Neb. 


CLASS B 

Ist Prize—Frederick W. Clark, 210 44th Street, Union 
City, N. J. (School of Commerce, New York University), 

2nd Prize—Albert Schulman, 1346 Estes Avenue, Chi. 
cago, Ill. (University of Chicago). 

3rd Prize—Thad W. Weaver, Jr., 1720 Kentucky Ave. 
nue, San Antonio, Texas (The University of Texas). 

4th Prize—Rex Rose, 505 N. Gray Street, Pampa, 
Texas (Texas Technological College). 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Clarence J. Strouss, Jr., 20 W. Federal St., Youngs. 
town, O. (Ohio State University). 
Irvin Levine, 1109 Perry Street, Helena, Ark. (Louisi- 
ana State University). 
T. W. Proudfoot, 968 Alder Street, Eugene, Ore. (Uni- 
versity of Oregon). 


1 





St. Paul, Minn. Rear row (left to right): 
George E. Fox, Armour & Co., Fargo, %. 


La Crosse, Wis.; E. W. Budke, Curtis 1000, 
St. Paul, Minn.; H. E, Engstrom, G. Som 
mers & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Henry F. 
Schwartz, Cherry-Burrell Corp., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Truman E. Reynolds, Sec. St 
Paul Ass’n. of Credit Men, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A section devoted to local 
Credit Association affairs 


CUsseciation 


CUctivities 





Portland: 


New officers and directors of the local 
Assn. and the local Adjustment Bureau 
were chosen in recent weeks. Heading the 
Portland ACM during the coming year will 
be the following officers: Pres., E. B. 
Cooper; Vice Pres., J. L. Stevenson; Sec., 
J. F. Totten. Trustees of the Assn. are: 
Roy D. Beam, G. W. Hagenbach, R. J. 
Fowler, S. W. Mills, C. B. Sauve and W. 
C. Snider. 

The Adjustment Bureau will be led by 
the following: Pres., E. B. Cooper; Vice 
Pres., J. L. Stevenson; Sec., L. R. Pendell; 
and Auditor, J. F. Totten. Directors of 
the Adjustment Bureau are: E. B. Cooper, 
] H. Dalton and J. F. Totten. 


Rochester: 


The annual meeting of the Rochester 
ACM, featuring past Presidents’ night, was 
held at the Rochester Club May 7 with 
Henry H. Heimann as guest speaker and 
nearly 200 in attendance. The guests of 
honor were past Presidents Louis S. Foulkes 
and Elmer Roblin who served at the head 
of the Assn. in 1900 and 1901, respectively. 
Both were made Honorary Members. Eigh- 
teen other past Presidents were in attend- 
ance. A musical entertainment was fur- 
nished by students of the Eastman School 
of Music. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., George C. Lennox, Lincoln Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co.; Ist Vice Pres., Edward 
C. Junker, Eastman Kodak Co.;2nd Vice 
Pres, Roy L. Guyer, Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y.; Treas., Walter H. 
Lapham, Weed & Co. Directors for a 
three-year terms are: E. J. Connor, De- 
fender Photo Supply Co., Inc.; Curtice G. 
Beardsley, Taylor Instrument Cos.; Paul 
M. Dugan, Timely Clothes, Inc. 


New Orleans: 


The excellent record of service to mem- 
ber firms made by the local Assn. early 
in April, after a tornado struck north of 
this city, was the subject of many compli- 
ments and congratulatory letters. On Sun- 
day morning, April 7, Amite, La., located 
90 miles north of New Orleans, was sud- 
denly struck by a tornado which caused 
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property damage of a half million dollars, 
the loss of several lives and the demolish- 
ing of innumerable business buildings and 
homes. 

On Monday morning, April 8, the local 
Assn. issued a letter to all members stat- 
ing it would send a representative to 
Amite, La., to make an individual and 
personal survey of merchants whose busi- 
ness may have been affected by the tor- 
nado; that our representative would en- 
deavor to ascertain the extent of damage 
or loss, the amount of tornado insurance 
carried, if any, and the present financial 
status of individual merchants and re- 
quested list of accounts the members de- 
sired investigated. 

Twenty separate investigations and sur- 
veys were made by our representative, and 
local members were very gratified over the 
services rendered. 

A group of 20 credit women executives 
and assistants in Credit Departments met 
at La Louisiane Restaurant May 2 to or- 
ganize a Credit Women’s Club affliated 
with the New Orleans CMA. Of the 19 
eligible women present, 17 signed applica- 
tions immediately and Mrs. E. Pilsbury 
was elected first Honorary Member for 
her help and inspiring address, which did 
much toward the results accomplished. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Inez Johnson, Chalmette Petroleum 
Corp.; Vice Pres., Mrs. B. A. Waffen- 
schmidt, Godchaux Sugars, Inc.; Sec.- 
Treas., Lillian Seeling, N. O. CMA. The 
major activity for this coming year will 
be plans for the 46th annual Credit Con- 
gress which will be held in New Orleans 
in May 1941. 


Richmond: 


J. Norman Gibson, who has been serv- 
ing as Sec.-Mgr. of the Richmond ACM, 
resigned as of May 1 and was succeeded 





during the summer months there is a rela- 
tive lull in news activites among our local 
credit associations, the usual discontinuance 
of this special supplement section in “Credit 
and Financial Management” will be observed. 
This affects the Members’ Bulletin, which car- 
ries national association items, and the News 
About Credit Matters section, which reports 
local association activities. They will both be 
resumed in the fall. 
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by Harry Boswell, who is now serving as 
Acting Mgr. Mr. Boswell has been con- 
nected with the Assn. in Richmond for the 
past 10 years under both Mr. Gibson and 
his predecessor, John P. Abernethy. 


New York: 


The Chemical and Allied Industries Di- 
vision of the New York CMA met on May 
7 at the Hotel Abbey and chose the fol- 
lowing officers: Chairman, A. A. Belmonte, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp.; Vice 
Chairman, F. C. Gens, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co.; Secretary, A. H. Swanson, Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

Following the elections a program of 
questions and answers on problems in the 
chemical field was led by J. Edward Gross, 
New Jersey Zinc Co.; and Louis Candee, 
L. Sonneborn & Sons. Kenneth H. Camp- 
bell and Paul Haase of the NACM also re- 
ported at the session on association ac- 
tivities. 


The Detroit CWC held its Apiil monthly 
meeting with Mrs. Bobbie Hunter, Pres., 
presiding. After the business affairs had 
been taken care of, Alice Holmes, Pres. 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Windsor, addressed the group on 
“International Peace.” She stressed the 
needlessness and the uselessness of war- 
fare, also that it is up to the women’s 
clubs throughout the entire world to form 
an international organization with ever- 
lasting peace as its motto. 

Members of the Zonta Club of Windsor 
and Detroit joined in this open meéting, 
and Bertha Teachout, Pres., Jackson ACM, 
brought a message of goodwill from her 
fellow members. Olive Edgar, accompa- 
nied by Frances Greiner, rendered several 
selections by women composers and Mar- 
garet Tiernan showed moving pictures in 
technicolor of the Royal Visit of their 
Gracious Majesties at Ottawa. The meet- 
ing closed with the two National Anthems. 


Hartford: 


The annual meeting of the Hartford 
ACM was held at the University Club on 
Apr. 22 with a social hour and dinner 
preceding the election of officers: W. J. 
Miller, Congressman from the First. Conn. 
District spoke about the present legislative 
situation in Congress. Officers elected in- 
clude the following: Pres., Harry C. Jack- 
son; Vice Pres., H. G. Rowell; Sec., R. J. 
Bertini; Treas., C. A. Gustafson. Direc- 
tors are: John A. North, Noel J. Belcourt, 
Howard L. Judd, M. C. Van den Bout, 
W. E. Frohock, N. A. Beckwith. Coun- 
cillor—E. S. Lancaster. tt 
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Albany: 


The Eastern N. Y. Assn. of Credit Men 
held its annual meeting on May 6 at Wol- 
ferts Roost Country Club. Guest of honor 
was Henry H. Heimann, Exec. Megr., 
NACM. Certificates were presented to the 
students of the Albany Chapter, NIC., 
and Mr. Heimann presented to George C. 
Kugler, Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, the Institute’s Charter Certificate. 

Officers for the coming years are: Pres., 
George C. Kugler, Smith Paper Corp.; 
Vice Pres., John J. Croker, Jr., Manufac- 
turers Nat’] Bank, Troy; Treas., Malcolm 
S. Kelley, Barber & Bennett, Inc.; Sec., 
Clark V. Hendee, North American Cement 
Corp.; Councillor, Harold T. McGowan, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. Directors 
are: Frank D. Hourigan, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc.; John J. McKane, Gen’! Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady; Donald M. Slinger- 
land, State Bank of Albany. 


Buffalo: 


The election of officers of the Credit 
Assn. of Western N. Y. by its Directors 
was held on April 22, at which time Irwin 
H. Raunick, Fairmont Creamery Co., was 
re-elected Pres.; Lyle Bement, Credit Mgr., 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., 1st Vice 
Pres.; Ronald E. Daniels, Federal Port- 
land Cement Co., 2nd Vice Pres., and Ira 
D. Johnson was re-elected Sec. and Treas. 


Providence: 


Two hundred and fifty credit men and 
cost accountants attended the annual joint 
dinner meeting of the Rhode Island ACM 
and the Providence Chapter, National 
Assn. of Cost Accountants on Apr. 23 at 
the Metacomet Golf Club. Feature ad- 
dresses were presented by Henry C. Perry, 
Treas., Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, 
Mass., who discussed “The Credit Man in 
Industrial Practice,” and Abraham Black- 
man, C.P.A., Pres., Assn. of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants of Rhode Island, whose 
subject was “Balance Sheet Interpretation.” 

The meeting was presided over by Clar- 
ence H. Rison, R. I. ACM Pres. and a Di- 
rector of the NACM and by Charles Lef- 
fingwell, Pres. of the Providence Chapter 
of the N.A.C.A. 


Position Wanted 





Do you require broad business experience 
supplemented by specialized knowledge? Ex- 
perience includes such posts as: Asst. 
Treas., Asst. Sec., Office Mgr., Accountant. 
Advocate of Credit-Sales interdependence. 
Knowledge includes finance, corporation 
procedure, investments, taxes, advertising, 
real estate. Age 32, married, college 
graduate. For further information and 
details address Box 61, Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, One Park Ave., New 
York. 


Can you use a man with 32 years credit 
and collection experience on the Pacific Coast? 


Textile and dry goods experience. En- 
viable collections and small loss record. 
Available immediately anywhere on Pacific 
Coast. Will represent Eastern suppliers. 
Also have thorough knowledge of needle 
industry in all western states. Write Box 
62, Credit and Financial Management, 
One Park Ave., New York. 


Situation Wanted: Nineteen years’ experi- 
ence in wholesale credits. For further in- 
formation address Frank A. Sullentrop, 
3917 Keokuk St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Priomotions 





New York—Fred Ahders, for the past 
several years Asst. Credit Mgr. of E. 
Fougera & Co., Inc., has been promoted 
to an important position in the Treasury 
Dept. of the company. 


Philadelphia—Carl W. Fenninger, Vice- 
Pres., Provident Trust Co., has been elected 
a Director of John J. Felin & Co. 


South Bend—Robert Anderson and Wil- 
liam Heuer were elected Vice-Presidents 
of the First Bank and Trust Co. 


Wichita Falls, Tex—Jack Jeffus, former- 
ly Cashier of the City National Bank, has 
been made Vice-Pres. of that institution. 


Pittsburgh — John W. Finley was ap- 
pointed Sec. and Treas. of Hubbard & 
Company of this city, and M. J. Chesmar 
was appointed Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treas. 
of the same company. Mr. Chesmar is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Assn. of Western Pa., Pittsburgh. 


Rochester—Harry B. Crowley, represen- 
tative of the Rochester ACM in the Ro- 
chester Council of Civic Clubs, has brought 
honor to the Assn. through his election on 
May 6 as President of the Rochester Coun- 
cil of Civic Clubs. 


Credit Career 





Florence E. Banks 


In the Los Angeles Association of Credit 
Men, the person who holds a record for 
length of service with one firm and mem- 
bership is a woman, Florence E. Banks, 
who has charge of the Credit Department 
of the Los Angeles Soap Company. Miss 
Banks began her career with that com- 
pany as a stenographer in the days of the 
World War, at a time when women were 
being forced into business pursuits and 
almost at once became an active worker 
in our Association. 

The story of her success parallels, of 
course, the growth of her firm, whose prod- 
ucts are now distributed from California 
to Alaska and from the Mississippi River 
to the Hawaiian Islands, by its affiliate, 
the White King Soap Company. Her story 


is also woven into the story of the origin’ 






and development of the Los Angeles Won. 
en’s Division and of the clubs of 
women throughout 4 nation. Hower, 
er work jp 4: 
Association 
been in the rd > 
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of our women men. 
bers alone. No . 
deed! After the 
Women’s Divisio, 
was fairly launched 
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of the Publicity = 
mittee, during the 
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ee growth of the Asso. 
ciation, editing the magazine “The OK 
in a most creditable manner. She . 
served on other committees and On the 
Board of Directors. 

She is the only woman to have been 
sent as a regularly appointed delegate t, 
represent the entire Association at 4 
NACM convention and the first woman 
to speak from the floor of such a gather. 
ing. She has attended four other National 
conventions and is very emphatic in he; 
belief that every credit manager should 
consider it part of his or her educational 
training to attend at least one convention 
during a life time. 

Possibly her interest in conventions dates 
back to her school days when her father 
himself a Judge, tried to train her for a 
political career, having taken her to , 
Presidential nomination convention when 
she was nine years of age. 

Miss Banks says that politically and re. 
ligiously she is a “humanitarian,” having 
extracted from various creeds, dogmas 
and isms, sufficient to give her a well- 
rounded philosophy of unselfish living; a 
cheery smile and a handclasp that credi- 
tably testifies to her early training. 

No, Miss Banks doesn’t play golf and 
she thinks bridge is a waste of time in 
this day of so much to learn and to do to 
help mankind. Her recreational activities 
consist in digging in her flower garden 
and in taking motor trips with the mem- 
bers of her family. Of course, she likes 
the movies; her favorite actors being Pat 
O’Brien and Spencer Tracy. 

As for hobbies, yes, she believes that 
every man or woman in business should 
have a hobby, or several of them, in order 
to keep alert and active mentally. When 
she began to take credit work seriously, 
she took up the study of Character An- 
alysis and has become an expert at read- 
ing people at sight. Her current interest 
is Astrology. But, her real ambition is 
to be able to wrice stories for children. 
Why? Because she has several nieces and 
nephews to whom she wishes to leave a 
heritage of something worth while. 

Always a feminist at heart, Miss Banks 
has been a member of some club for busi- 
ness and professional women throughout 
her entire business life. She was a charter 
member of the Soroptimist Club, the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Club, and is at present a0 
active member of the National Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Los An- 
geles and it was for them she wrote 4 
series of radio scripts, one of which gave 
such fine publicity to the credit Associations 
and their women members. 
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Credit: Symbol 
of Civilization 


(Cont'd from p. 13) 
industry for the contribution the credit 
executives have made towards a sound 
credit economy, the invoice would be 
so staggering as to shock the average 
citizen. We will not for a moment 
relax in our legislative program. We 
know it is a basic necessity. I speak 
of the super-structure of services be- 
cause we have from time to time ex- 
amined the foundations of intangibles, 
but I am no less conscious of the need 
of a constantly vigilant legislative pro- 
gram. And may I say to those of you 
who are especially interested in legis- 
lative work, that if you utilize the serv- 
ice departments it provides a measure 
of income that enables the local and 
the National associations to devote 
more of their funds to the general leg- 
islative work. Each time you place a 
claim with the collection department, 
or aid in an Adjustment Bureau case, 
or take out a Credit Interchange con- 
tract, you are underwriting legislation 
almost as effectively as if you made a 
direct subscription for that purpose. 
And what is true of legislation is true 
of education and other activities. Con- 
versely, every time you aid in legisla- 
tion you are building a stronger foun- 
dation under the service departments. 

No one particular work that we have 
is more important than another. They 
are all definitely linked together for 
the common good. 

I have up to this time not spoken 
of our educational facilities yet every 
credit executive knows that sound 
credit education is the basis of true 
understanding. Unless one knows the 
facts, and how to assimilate and inter- 
pret these facts, he cannot proceed to 
solve the problem. Several thousand 
students are enrolled in the Credit In- 
stitute courses of our respective Associ- 
ations. More than two-score univer- 
sities and colleges are cooperating close- 
ly with us. A dollar invested in edu- 
cation returns to industry dividends in 
innumerable ways. Even aside from 
the educational value, it stirs anew the 
ambition to keep abreast of the times. 
It inflames a desire to seek new fron- 
tiers in the field of credit. It kindles 


a spirit of self-satisfaction to know that 
any new problem always presents the 
very favorable aspect of joy of analysis. 
We will, as in the past, continue our 
sound educational program. 


Foreign Information Service 


In the foreign fields we have estab- 
lished in the United States a foreign 
credit service unequalled in the world. 
That is not my statement, but the state- 
ment of some who may be classified as 
competitors to us. Here is our con- 
tribution to the stability of the world. 
This is our peace gesture, for in the 
foreign department we carry on a type 
of commercial diplomacy that is open, 
frank and above-board and, through 
the interchange of ideas and facts, we 
make for a better international rela- 


THEY CAN’T 
STEAL BOTH 


tionship. This department is an am- 
bassador-at-large. The friends it wins 
year by year indicate how worthy an 
ambassador we have. 

And further evidence that we are 
always conscious of the need of keep- 
ing abreast of the times is indicated by 
our establishment of the Washington 
Service Bureau office. Though it is 
young in years, it has proven its value 
many fold. We have serviced several 
thousand members. Several hundred 
voluntary testimonials bespeak the re- 
spect in which the bureau’s services are 


(Cont'd on p. 42) 
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Thieves may steal your valuables. But they cannot take away the pro- 
tection that a Standard burglary and robbery insurance policy provides. 


When you have this protection—obtainable at surprisingly low cost— 
you have, in effect, another set of all that you insure. When losses are 
sustained from burglary, robbery, theft or larceny —these duplicates 
or their cash equivalents are yours. 


Standard Accident of Detroit writes burglary and robbery insurance 
to cover your person, home and business — also protects against loss 
from embezzlement; forgery; automobile accident; injuries to self, 
employees, and the public; glass breakage; and similar hazards. Con- 
sult your nearby Standard agent or broker. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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Account Assignments Under Section 60 


(Continued from page 17) 


would indicate that, while the English rule may still be 
held in veneration by a few courts, it is not applied to 
the extent commonly supposed. Some states have been 
found grazing in both pastures; others have hesitated 
between the two. As a rule, the more recent decisions 
repudiate the English doctrine. This tendency became 
apparent after the decision in Salem Trust Co. v. Manu- 
facturers Finance Co.,*® and has no doubt entered a sec- 
ond stage of acceleration by reason of the adoption of 
the Restatement of the Law of Contracts.41 

New Jersey first embraced the so-called American doc- 
trine,42 then became enamoured of Dearle v. Hall,*® 
and subsequently returned to its first love.t* Iowa flirted 
with the English rule,#5 but finally wed the rival doc- 
trine.4® South Dakota also spurned the English view.47 
Decisions in Maine are based upon a recording statute.4® 
Aside from Ohio, we find those listed as followers of 
Dearle v. Hall reduced to California,#9 Maryland,®° 
Mississippi,51 Missouri,52 Oklahoma,®? Pennsylvania, 54 
Tennessee,55 Vermont,5® and Virginia,57 with the pos- 
sibility that further defections may appear with more 
authoritative pronouncements of the courts in those states. 


The Federal Courts 


Salem Trust Co. v. Manufacturers Finance Co.5® re- 
moved the federal courts from a tentative listing in the 
column of Dearle v. Hail adherents.5® Declining to 
follow the Massachusetts law upon the subject,®® but 
arriving at the same decision that would have been 
reached in that state, the Supreme Court, in a well con- 
sidered opinion by Mr. Justice Butler, set the trend of 
later cases. Priority of notice does not give priority of 
right. Equitable estoppel may arise against the first as- 
signee, but mere failure to give notice is not sufficient. 


It would be unconscionable to permit him [the first assignee] to 
prevail over a later assignee whom he had misled or deceived in_ respect 
of the assignor’s title at the time of purchase by the latter. But, as- 
suming a duty on the first purchaser to protect a subsequent assignee 
against deception and fraud by the assignor, there is no ground for 
subordinating his claim, unless his failure was an element in, or con- 
tributed to, the deception. In the absence of inquiry by the subsequent 
purchaser, the failure of the first to give notice is immaterial.“ 
Thus inquiry must be made of the first assignee; prior 


inquiry of the debtor may not alter the situation. 


The debtor is not bound to answer inquiries concerning the assignor’s 
title, and there can be no assurance that an intending purchaser can 
ascertain the encumbrance by inquiry of the debtor having notice of: the 
earlier assignment. * * * It is impossible to eliminate all risk from such 
a transaction. If the second assignee elects to rely on the representation 
of the vendor as to his title, and is deceived, he cannot shift his loss 
to the first assignee, unless some act or omission of the latter was proxi- 
mate to the deception.® 


The result will be the same if it be assumed that each 
bona fide purchaser takes merely an equity in the chose 
in action assigned, for if equities are equal, the first in 
time is best in right. 


Sales of Accounts vs. Transfers as Security 


Although the principles laid down by the authorities 
herein discussed have hitherto applied equally to accounts 
which are bought outright and those in which the trans- 
feror may have an equity of redemption, a distinction 
must now be made. 

If those jurisdictions which in varying degree have 
espoused the implications of the English rule continue 
to adhere thereto to the extent of holding that the as- 
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signee has no title without notice to the debtors, or the 
his title is imperfect because it may prove inferior to 
that of a subsequent assignee who gives notice, jt will 
be unsafe in such states to rely upon an assignment a, 
security for a present loan. 

However, the language of section 60 confines the jp. 
terdiction to transfers “to or for the benefit of a creditor” 
Only if the transferee is a creditor does the statute 
ply, but it must be remembered that the transaction ig 
viewed as of the date of perfection. Each transfer mug 
be examined to determine whether there is an obligation 
to repay at the time when the assignee’s title becomes 
superior to any claim of creditors and subsequent pur. 
chasers. 

Until these questions are raised and decided, cases jp. 
volving assignments perfected within the four months 
period will fall into four classes: (1) assignments to se. 
cure past obligations; (2) assignments to secure present 
obligations; (3) assignments in the nature of sales of 
accounts which when examined will be found to be se. 
curity for loans; and (4) bona fide sales, in which the 
bankrupt has no reversionary interest or equity of re. 
demption. Those which fall within the first and last 
groups will be unaffected by the change in the Act as 
regards any artificial declaration making a present con- 
sideration a past one. The second class has been discussed 
at length in the foregoing pages, and the same reasoning 
will of course apply equally to the third type. In those 
states which consider an assignment imperfect without 
notice, attempts will be made to have the transaction 
considered a sale, and it will, therefore, become increas- 
ingly important in such jurisdictions to define and de- 
limit sales and loans. 

The case of Commercial Security Co. v. Holcombe® 
involved purported sales of “piano contracts” at a price 
of 90 per cent. of the face value of the paper accepted, 
70 per cent. being paid in cash, and the remaining 20 
per cent. being retained until the paper was collected, 
The bankrupt agreed to repurchase uncollected paper in 
default or to substitute other paper of equal value. In- 


4 264 U. S. 182 (1924). 

#1 RESTATEMENT, Contracts (1932) § 173. 

42 Executors v. Parke, 17 N. J. Eq. 415 (1864); Kamena v. Huelbig, 
23 N. J. Eq. 78 (1872); Terney v. Wilson, 45 N. J. L. 282 (Sup. Ct. 
1883); Board of Education v. Duparquet, 50 N. J. Eq. 234, 24 Atl. 
922 (1892); oa v. Conover Mfg. Co., 69 N. J. . 809, 64 Atl. 973 
(1906); U. S. F. & G. v. Newark, 76 N. J. Eq. 230, 74 Atl. 192 (1909). 
Pi — v. New York Finance Co., 79 N. J. Eq., 247, 82 Atl. 

« _ 

“ Moorestown Trust Co. v. Buzby, 109 N. J. Eq. 409, 157 Atl. 663 
(1932) (following Salem Trust Co. v. Manufacturers’ Finance Co., 
264 U. S. 182 (1924). 

*# Bank v. Hewitt, 3 Iowa 93. 

— Boiler Works v. O’Meara, 206 Iowa 577, 218 N. W. 920 
aan ex rel. Crane Co. v. Stokke, 65 S. D. 207, 272 N. W. 8ll 

*8 Peabody v. Lewiston, 83 Me. 286, 22 Atl. 171 (1891); Whitcomb 
v. Waterville, 99 Me. 75, 58 Atl. 69 (1904). 

4? Graham Paper Co. v. Pembroke, 124 Cal. 117, 56 Pac. 627 (1899). 

5° Lambert v. Morgan, 110 Md. 1, 72 Atl. 407 (1909). 

51 Lumber Co. v. Newcomb, 79 Miss., 462, 30 So. 608 (1901). 

52 Murdoch and Dickson v. Finney, 21 Mo. 138 (1855). 

58 Jack v. Bank, 17 Okla. 430, 89 Pac. 219 (1906); Bank v. Mitchell, 
24 kla. 488, 103 Pac. 720 (1909). 

% Phillips’ Estate, 205 Pa. St. 515, 55 Atl. 213 (1903). 

5 Peters v. Goetz, 136 Tenn. 257, 188 S. W. 1144 (1916). 

* Ward v. Morrison, 25 Vt. 593 (1853). But notice not necessary 
as against trustee in bankruptcy: Goodwin v. Bank, 91 Vt. 228, 100 
Atl. 34 (1917). 

*' Coffman v. Liggett, 107 Va. 418, 59 S. E. 392 (1907). 

58 264 U. S. 182 (1924). 

5 Methven v. Staten Island Light, Heat, & Power Co., 66 Fed. 113 
(C.C.A. 2d, 1895). Re Leterman Becher & Co., 260 Fed. 543 (C.C.A. 
2d, 1918), cert. denied, Coleman v. Tawas, 250 U. S. 668 (1919). See 
also Judson v. Corcoran, 17 How. 612 (U. S. 1854); Spain v. Hamilton's 
Admr., 1 Wall. 604 (U. S. 1863); Bank v. Insurance & Trust Co., 17 
yt he 112, 124 (1900); Wagenhurst v. Wineland, 20 App. D. C. 

* Swift v. Tye, 16 Pet. 1 (U. S. 1842), overruled, Erie R. R. ¥. 
Tompkins, 304 U. S. 64 (1938). 

* 264 U. S. 182, 198 (1924). 
62 264 U. S. 182, 197 (1924). 
®3 262 Fed. 657 (C.C.A. 5th, 1920). 
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terest and collection expenses were 
chargeable against the bankrupt. Say- 
ing that 
the nature 


the name given to it 
operation and effect. 


the court had no hesitation in finding 
that the transactions were not sales, 
but loans secured by the transferred 
paper as collateral, and that the charges 
were usurious. ‘Though the assignee 
had repledged the transferred paper as 
security for bonds issued by it, the 
brokerage fees and expenses could not 
be passed on to the bankrupt. 


One cannot charge another for a service he 
renders to himself.© 


Whether considered as one continu- 
ous transaction of lending or advanc- 
ing money secured by successive pledges 
of assigned paper, with substitutions of 
collateral from time to time, or re- 
garded as separate transactions, with 
the right to apply what was retained 
in each instance upon debts evidenced 
by other like paper, the practice of re- 
delivering the contracts that were paid 
off without paying the 20 per cent, 
reserved evidenced the absence of any 
intention to close each transaction; 
hence the entire course of dealing could 
be examined for the purpose of striking 
a balance, and the court thereupon elim- 
inated the usurious charges and found 
that the assignee’s right to the pledged 
collateral had been extinguished. 

A more recent case, Matter of 
Gotham Can Co.,®® considered an ar- 
rangement which was likewise in form 
a sale of accounts. The finance com- 
pany advanced 77 per cent. of the face 
value of the accounts, and agreed to 
pay the remaining 23 per cent. as soon 
as collected, after deducting $5 per 
$1,000 of accounts, one-thirtieth of 1 
per cent. on all unpaid accounts, and 
expenses incurred in collecting ac- 
counts in default. It was found that 
this was a collateral loan rather than 
a sale of accounts; and the court re- 
viewed the disbursements and expenses, 
which could not be fixed by the mere 
ipse dixit of the lender. 

Though the parties may contract in 
any manner they see fit, the courts will 
consider the substance and effect of the 
transaction. The earmarks of a loan, 
as distinguished from a sale, include 
the obligation of the assignor to repay 
the sum advanced and his right to re- 
acquire title to the assigned accounts. 
Unless the assignor is willing to fore- 
go the privilege of redeeming the ac- 
counts, and unless the assignee will 
abandon the hope of enforcing repay- 
ment, the transaction may be regarded 


of a transaction is determined, not by 
by the parties, but by its 


as a loan, and nothing will be accom- 
plished by calling it a sale. Whatever 
risks attend an assignment given as se- 
curity will still be present, despite any 
language intended to cloak the real 
nature of the transaction with the 
semblance of a sale, if the elements 
thereof disclose the substance of the 
contract to be a loan. 


The New Standard in Bankruptcy 


Under the new standard set up by 
the Chandler Act, what are the first 
assignee’s rights “in the property,” and 
how are they affected by a subsequent 


ITH power dives and barrel rolls, 

the test pilot measures the pun- 
ishment his plane can take—subjects 
it to far greater strains than ordinary 
flying is likely to impose. 

In the past half century, the Fidel- 
ity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land has proved its soundness and 
strength by the way it has met its 
obligations during a testing period 
marked by major economic disturb- 
ances. 

Drawing upon the Company’s 
long and specialized experience, 
local F&éD representatives offer 
invaluable assistance to businesses 
and banks in planning insurance 
and bonding programs to meet their 
special requirements. 

Present day conditions pose new 
problems in protection. Have your 


coverages been adjusted to meet 
them? 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY 
and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 





assignment? The answer is given by 
the Supreme Court: 


By the first assignment, the rights of the as- 
signor passed to the assignee. The creditor has 
a right to dispose of his own property as he 
chooses, and to require the debt to be paid as he 
directs, without the assent of the debtor. * * * 
Notice of the assignment to the debtor adds noth- 
ing to the right or title transferred. A subsequent 
assignee takes nothing by his assignment, because 
the assignor has nothing to give.* 


Applying the reasoning of Mr. Justice 

Butler as a yardstick to Section 60a, 

we come to the further inquiry as to 

whether a subsequent bona fide pur- 

chaser, who ipso facto has no title, can 
% Id. at 661. 


% Td. at 662. 
6 48 F. (2d) 540 (C.C.A. 2d, 1931). 
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acquire rights in the property superior 
to the transferee through the want of 
notice to the debtor. Again we are 
told: 

Failure of the first assignee to give notice does 
not divest him of any title or rights, or vest any 
claim in a subsequent purchaser. * * * 

It is not accurate to say that notice is necessary 
to perfect title in the assignee of a chose in action. 
While failure to give notice may become an im- 
portant element in a situation from which equit- 
able estoppel may arise against the first assignee, 


it cannot be said to be necessary to, or an element 
in, acquisition of title. 


Until an equitable estoppel is ap- 
plied, it may be doubted that the sec- 
ond assignee acquires rights “in the 
property so transferred,’ and it can 
scarcely be said that the first assign- 
ment is rendered of different consis- 
tency, so that a subsequent purchaser 
could obtain “rights superior to the 
rights of the transferee therein.”’ Equit- 
able estoppel may arise in any contrac- 
tual relationship. A conveyance other- 
wise valid is not deemed defective for 
want of proof that such defense can- 
not be raised, and to consider it an 
element in every transaction is too tenu- 
ous an assumption to merit considera- 
tion. The foregoing discussion should 
supply the answer to our final inquiry 
as to whether the mere theoretical pos- 
sibility of a subsequent assignment will 
constitute a cloud upon the assignee’s 
title. 














9 OUT OF 10 
OVERDUE 


ACCOUNTS 
“COME ACROSS” 


when you send 
Postal Telegrams! 


OU will be amazed how 

speedily Postal Telegrams 
collect even the toughest 
accounts — often at a cost of 
less than 1% of the amount 
involved! Test this! Pick ten 
long overdue accounts. Send 
Postal Telegrams. Then watch 
the money hurry in! 
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Credit: Symbol 


of Civilization 
(Cont'd from p. 39) 


held. Perhaps the most significant 
thing is that these voluntary letters are 
directed to us by executives from the 
executive management side of business. 


I care not how carefully one plans 
the course of human events, the sinner 
will always be with us. It is in the 
commercial fraud phase of our work 
that we are relentless. And for this 
we make no apology. We know the 
potency of credit. We know the pen- 
alty for its abuse. We know the far- 
reaching consequences of credit crimes. 
That is why we continue our Fraud 
Prevention work, thus protecting in- 
dustry against this criminal element 
and bringing to the bar of justice those 
who would destroy the symbol of civil- 
ization. 


Because all these programs are of 
such consequence we realize the busi- 
ness world must know of our work. 
Therefore, we have our Public Rela- 
tions Department and our monthly 
magazine, through which we spread our 
gospel and deliver our messages. 


What of Our Pile of Gold? 


In the faraway hills of Kentucky 
there lie buried approximately twenty 
billions of gold. The potential influ- 
ence of this credit is almost beyond 
mental comprehension. We know that 
when the world becomes stabilized, or 
when definite moves are made in that 
direction, we shall not selfishly, like a 
miser, hoard this gold. We shall be 
vigilant to protect it against any un- 
sound uses and we will demand a pro- 
gram that will insure its working to 
create new credit. Not an ounce of 
it should be available for destructive 
purposes, but all of it beyond our needs 
should be available for constructive 
programs. When that time comes we 
hope that our message on sound credit 
and our conception of credit will have 
been accepted by the greater part of 
the world, so that we can become a 
creditor who has the respect of the 
debtors whom we permit use of this 
credit upon reasonable terms in the 
restoration of a peaceful, prosperous 
world economy. 


I close with but one plea. I have 
outlined to you the far-reaching nature 


















of your organization. I have described 
the family to which you belong, | 
the year ahead we want to Stage th 
greatest family reunion we have ever 
held. We want you to get acquainted 
with every one of the members of your 
own family. We want you to Bet the 
full use of each of these departmens 
that you own and control. 

If each and every credit eXeCutire 
here would resolve to give the Credi 
Interchange system a fair test, to Con. 
centrate his business with the Adjus. 
ment Bureau, to turn his collection 
over to his own organization that hy 
controls, the financial result woyjj 
mean a strengthening of our organjz,. 
tion all around. We could re-enfor 
the foundations of legislation, edu. 
tion and general Association activities, 
We could expand the efficiency of th 
personnel of the locals and the National 
Office. But what is of more impor: 
tance is the fact that we would cop. 


tribute our share towards the Progress 
of civilization for we could educate the 
world at large that sound credit js , 
sound means to progress, that sound 
credit is the only true symbol of civil. 
ization. 










INCREASING 
CREDIT RESPONSIBILITY 


Mutual Fire Insurance achieves its 








original aim of reduced cost... 
through constantly reduced losses. 
The resultant savings are passed on 
to the policyholders. 
Conservative organizations in- 
crease their protection and their 
credit responsibility by carrying 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 






THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
g19 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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(Continued from page 30) benefits can 

be derived from a “Community Credit 

Policy” unless each participant has con- 

fidence in the set of rules that have 
agreed upon. 

ta. principles of a controlled “Com- 

munity Credit Policy” are the following: 

1. Careful selection of all new cus- 
tomers, and only after thorough inves- 
tigation. 

2. Establish terms which are both 
sound and fair and always explain them 
clearly. 

3. Follow-up slow-pays promptly, 
sending out the first reminder on the 
next day if possible (or at least within 
five days) after payments have become 
past due. 

4, Suspend the credit privileges of 
those customers who become delinquent 
until payments have been restored to a 
prompt basis. 

5. Educate delinquents, by showing 
them how they can pay you, instead 
of merely dunning, threatening, or re- 
possessing. 

6. Act decisively with those who are 
able but apparently unwilling to pay 
by promptly using collection pressure, 
collection agencies, repossessions or 
Jegal services. 

7. Report all derogatory informa- 
tion to the Credit Bureau immediately. 

8. An interest charge should be 
placed on all past due accounts. 

9. Set time limits in which goods 
may be returned, reporting chronic 
abusers to the Credit Bureau. 


Care in Selecting Customers 


1. The principle of the careful se- 
lection of new customers, means that 
every application for credit, regardless 
of by who it might be made should be 
cleared through a reputable credit bu- 
reau. Besides the use of credit bureau 
clearances all the other possible sources 
of information should be used. This 


‘is a principle that depends upon the 


credit managers’ desires to cooperate, 
because it would be rather difficult to 
check up on those managers who did 
not make thorough investigations. 

2. The next principle is the prin- 
ciple of terms. The idea behind this 
principle is to eliminate terms competi- 
tion and to keep terms on a sound basis 
which would be fair to both creditor 
and debtor. This principle also calls 
for the creditor or retailer to explain 
the terms clearly to the customer, so 
that the customer will have no doubt 
in his mind as to when he must make 


‘payments. 


3. The follow-up of slow-pay in a 


prompt manner is the next principle to 
be considered. This principle is im- 
portant kFecause the customer, no mat- 
ter what store he deals with, is in- 
formed that his account is past due or 
overdue, a few days after payment is 
due. Regular charge accounts become 
due upon receipt of the bills which are 
rendered on the first of the month, but 
accounts are not considered overdue 
until after the tenth of the month fol- 
lowing purchase. 


Stop Credit When Delinquent 


4. The principle of suspending de- 
linquent customers from further credit 
until accounts are brought to terms is 
the heart of retail credit control. This 
means the restricting of add-ons or fur- 
ther charges in the case of delinquent 
installment or charge customers until 
the accounts are restored to the proper 
payment basis. In connection with this 
principle it is important that definite 
number of days be set, after which an 
account will be considered delinquent, 
and also that all such delinquent ac- 
counts be reported to the Credit Bureau 
as soon as they become delinquent. 

5. This principle is one of educat- 
ing the delinquent customer by show- 
ing her how she can budget her ex- 
penses and still pay her account with 
your store on due date. This service 
of teaching the customer to budget and 
pay her bills as they come due, than 
antagonizing the customer by dunning, 
threatening and repossessing. One 
thing is certain and that is that better 
results and more profit are obtained 
through customer education. In con- 
junction with this principle, it is ad- 
visable to have the Credit Bureau or 
local association write letters of edu- 
cation to delinquents and stage inter- 
mittent prompt-pay campaigns. 

6. The principle of acting decisively 
with those individuals who are, simply, 
unwilling to pay means discontinuing 
credit privileges to this group. Collec- 
tions are forced or repossessions are 
made if possible, and the names of these 
customers are removed from the active 
credit files for customers in good stand- 
ing. The forced collection records of 
such customers will also be on file in 
the Credit Bureau and available to 
other stores in which these individuals 
may apply for credit. 


Must Report to Bureau 


7. The principle of reporting all de- 
rogatory information to the Credit Bu- 
reau, immediately, upon its receipt is of 
vast importance. Such a rule is ob- 
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“How do you like the new 
car? Isn't it quite an im- 
provement over the one 


that was recently stolen?” 





“It's great—and so was 
the service | received from 
the Berkshire Mutual 
agent. I've carried insur- 
ance for years, but never 
have | received such 
prompt and friendly serv- 
ice! Believe me, from now 
on, all of my fire insur- 
ance goes to the Berkshire 
Mutual. If you're wise, 
you'll do the same. Why 
not ask their local agent 
for a copy of their new 
Comprehensive Auto 


folder.” 
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vious and: necessary if undeserving in- 
dividuals are to be kept from receiving 
credit privileges. 

8. The principle of charging interest 
on past due accounts is another of the 
methods used to control customers and 
educate them to become prompt-payers. 
Such a charge is not originated to create 
revenue, but rather has the purpose of 
speeding up collections, behind it. The 
interest charge has also aided to offset 
the oft-repeated claim that cash cus- 
tomers and prompt-paying charge cus- 
tomers should be entitled to a discount, 
because slow-pay accounts cost a store 
money to carry. Surely, there is a 
justification for charging interest on 
past due accounts, because it avoids 
discriminating between certain classes 
of the buying public. It is just as 
logical for a merchant to charge inter- 
est on an account as it is for a bank to 
charge interest on a loan. The public 
has an aversion to paying interest, and 
as a result of such an interest charge 
it is concluded that rather than pay in- 
terest on their accounts, charge cus- 
tomers will pay more promptly; col- 
lections will be directly benefited and 
delinquencies minimized. 
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Returned Goods Rule 

9. The last principle of importance 
to be considered is the one connected 
with returned goods. Returned goods 
have long been a source of added ex- 
pense and annoyance to credit man- 
agers, and that is why a returned goods 
principle is included in a “Community 
Credit Policy.” Definite rules must be 
set concerning returned goods, so that 
customers’ unreasonable demands may 
be handled. A certain time limit should 
be set in which a customer may be 
permitted to make returns, and a ban 
should be placed on the return of cer- 
tain types of goods due to sanitary rea- 
sons or other reasons. When customers 
continually return goods that they have 
purchased they should be reported to 
the Credit Bureau, and if a customer 
should continue to abuse the returned 
goods privilege she should be notified 
that under the “Community Credit 
Code” her account can be suspended. 

Some of the minor rules that may 
also be adopted in a “Community 
Credit Policy” are as follows: (1) 
Uniform advertising of credit terms; 
(2) Time for closing books for each 
month’s charge business; (3) Uniform 
installment selling terms; and (4) The 
use of standardized credit application 
blanks. These rules are not absolutely 
essential to a “Community Credit 
Policy” but they add that many more 
customer controlling factors to the gen- 
eral code. 

Thus we complete a discussion of 
the principles that may be included in 
a “Community Credit Policy.” From 
these principles, we can see that the 
control possibilities of a “Community 
Credit Policy” may be unlimited. With 
the adoption of such a “Code” retail 
credit will once again approach, if not 
reach, the economic theory of credit, 
for whereas the extension of retail 
credit agiinst collateral can never be 
practicable, the extension of retail 
credit against a reasonably determin- 
able capacity to pay is conceivable. 

Now Is Opportune Time 

Never before, in the history of re- 
tail credit, has a more opportune mo- 
ment for a clear cut decision by the 
merchants than at this particular time, 
at which such a small percentage of 
those who buy on credit, by compari- 
son, are entitled to the credit privileges 
which they enjoy. At present there is 
a nation-wide conviction on the part 
of charge purchases that it has over- 
purchased on credit and that they are 


obligated to the merchant to whom 


long past due accounts are outstanding, © 





and although the credit buying Public 
would have suffered a severe 
several years ago by the adoption of : 
“Community Credit Policy” on th 
part of the merchant, such an adoption 
today will be accepted by them com, 
placently, and perhaps even sympath. 
etically. 

The presentation, to the buying pub. 
lic, of a “Community Credit Policy” 
is most important. On its adoption, jt 
should be well advertised in the news. 
papers by the association that is back. 
ing the plan. This should be done wel] 
in advance of the date that the “Policy” 
will go into effect, and circulars should 
be enclosed with monthly statements, 
the enclosures being sent at least sixty 
days before the effective date. 

In closing, I would like every com. 
munity that does not have a “Com. 
munity Credit Code” in practice to ac. 
cept my suggestion and give immedi- 
ate and favorable consideration to the 
adoption of such a plan, and basing 
such plan upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have been discussed pre- 
viously. Frankly, I know of no better 
way to improve the general credit situa- 
tion throughout the country, than by 
favorable coordinated action of the 
merchants and communities of the 
country. 
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In Style and Comfort 


That's the thought that is always upper 
most in the minds of those who attend 
you at Hotel Fontenelle. In keeping with 
this policy, the management is constantly 
adding new features for your comfort 
and convenience. The Amber Room Cof- 
fee Shop. the King Cole Room, and the 
Black Mirror-Bombay Room invite you 
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Mfrs’. sales, collections 
are above year ago 


Sales of manufacturers’ during April 
1940 increased 16.8 per cent over the 
same month a year ago according to 

. reports received from 1,688 manufac- 
turers. This increase is substantially 
higher than the 7 per cent increase re- 
corded during March over that month of 
last year but somewhat lower than the 
increases of 22.1 and 18.5 per cent shown 
during January and February, respectively. 
Without adjustment for seasonal variation, 
sales of these firms decreased 0.6 per cent 
from March 1940. 

The rate of collections on accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on April 1, 1940 was 
higher than that recorded for both April 
1939 and March 1940 according to 1,454 
manufacturers reporting these data. Col- 
lections during the month amounted tc 
85 per cent of total accounts receivable 
outstanding on April 1, 1940 as compared 
with 81 per cent for April 1939 and 84 
per cent for March 1940. 












Number 
Industry Number} force syange __ | of firms 
of firms |. April |reporting | April 
reporting host March 1940 —_ 1940 
sales 1939 1940 (000’s) ata 


Food and kindred products, total 
Confectionery 
Flour, cereals, and other grain mill products. . 


Meat ea dn wieok vale oe aekeev he Red 
Distilled liquors 


Malt liquors 
EET saa is Waces inten. s00's0s <'s 32's 
Other food products.....................000: 
Textiles and their products, total 
Clothing, men’s, except hats................. 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.......... 
NN Si eel Faddc ssh haccs ee ee 
Other textile products....... 
Forest products, total 
Furniture 


ae na cane oan ekee 
Paper and allied products, total.................. 
Paper, writing, books, ete. ................... 
Paper, boxes and other paper products 
Paper, wall 
GIR chin Siile RE ee toca ass ae dase 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products, total 
So and — | ie his edith Wie tae 
maceuticals and proprietary medicines. . 

Other chemical products 


COORG SaaS CEs cdi cices. ch. 5: 
~, Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus 
! Other iron and steel products.................. 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total... _. 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies 
ther non-ferrous metals..................... 
Machinery, not incl yding transportation 
SING SOUUN Sy a cen died n enti, ce sssch eve 
‘lectricalmachinery, apparatus and supplies. 


h 
Motor. aL machinery, apparatus and supplies... . 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee 





The Business Thermometer: 


The total volume of accounts receivable 
outstanding on April 1, 1940 was 10.2 per 
cent higher than on the same date last year 
and 0.4 per cent higher than on March 1, 
1940. While each of the fifteen major 
industry groups recorded increased receiv- 
ables the sharpest gains were shown by 
the Forest Products; Machinery, Not In- 
cluding Transportation Equipment, and 
Iron and Steel and Their Products groups 
with increases of 27.7 per cent, 22.5 per 
cent, and 20.6 per cent, respectively. 


Wholesalers’ April record 
shows improvement 


Sales of wholesalers, based upon reports 
from 2,929 firms representing all parts of 
the country, increased 11.3 per cent in 
April over the same month a year ago, it 
was announced in connection with this 
monthly joint study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and the Bureau of 
the Census. These wholesalers reported 
dollar sales 2.2 per cent above March 


Dollar Sales 
















Collection Percentages* 





1940, without adjustment for seasonal or 
price fluctuations. 

Thirty-four of the 36 lines of trade 
which are covered by this current survey 
showed increases in sales, while only two 
reported a decrease. 

The cost value of stocks on hand at the 
end of April for 1,786 wholesalers was 
down slightly from the beginning of the 
month (1.8%) but had increased 7.9 per 
cent over April 1939. April is the ninth 
consecutive month in which the dollar vol- 
ume of inventories showed an increase 
over the corresponding month of the year 
before. In general the increases in inven- 
tories occurred in lines where sales were 
also up, with the result that stock-sales 
ratios were down from 181 in April 1939 
to 174 in April 1940. 

Collections on accounts receivable dur- 
ing April 1940 for 2,471 wholesalers 
showed increases over the previous month 
of 1940 as well as the same month of 1939. 
In April 1940, 73 per cent of the outstand- 
ings were collected during the month, 
while in both April 1939 and March 1940, 
the percentage was 71. Accounts receiv- 


able were 6.7 per cent greater on April 1, 
1940, that at the same time in 1939 and 
2.9 per cent greater than on March 1, 1940. 


All survey figures collected and compiled by U. S. Bureau of Census 
MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, April 1940 






Total Accounts Receivable 








Percent change 













: Asof ° 
April March April 1, 1940 from April 
1939 Z 
April 1, | March 1, * 
1939 1940 "| (00's) 







































+58 | —4.8 | $91,559 
+8.0 | —9.7 | 17,271 
+13.2 | —9.7 6,727 
+0.9 | —15-4 
+4.7 | —i8.4 
+471 +62 
+96 | +1.9 
+53 1 +13 
48.44 — $8.4 
+21.0 | + 0.2 
+10.8 | —11.6 
wie) ae 
+133 | —3.6 
+me7 i ~—13 
= 8.3 
+1.2 
+32 
+ 8.8 
+1.6 
414.9 | —1.6 
+971 +58 
6a Tf a3 
416.7 | 411.5 
+9.9 | +20.2 
+4a.5 —62 
+21.4 | +11.0 
+100 | —2.1 
+18.3 | —2.0 
+25 | —12.9 
+1.9 | —16.3 
+03 | —5.8 
424.9 | +59 
415.1 | +13.8 
+25 | +1.0 
+26.0 | —3.2 
+193 | + 7.2 
+12.3 
—45 
—24 
+5.7 
— 6.9 
+74 
+ 5.0 
+12.1 
+ 6.0 
+ 6.0 
0.6 |$393,361 




























+ 0.4 — 4.5 | $67,421 
+ 6.6 — 7.5 9,178 
—10.7 —13.5 3,812 
— 3.0 — 9.6 4,738 
—15.6 — 4.9 14,396 
+ 5.4 +10.0 5,612 
+ 8.9 —23 2,241 
+10.1 — 3.8 27,444 
+13.7 + 3.5 42,833 
+43 .1 +26.7 9,913 
—0.9 + 0.5 2,618 
+ 0.3 +14.5 3,155 
+ 8.8 — 3.8 27,147 
+27.7 +3.4 8,087 
+18 .5 + 0.1 5,118 
+47 .2 + 9.5 2,969 
+ 6.5 — 2.3 21,950 
+15 .2 + 0.7 2,993 
+ 5.8 — 3.7 9,666 
+ 8.1 —0.9 6,219 
—1.8 — 3.1 3,072 
+ 0.1 — 2.0 3,696 
+ 6.0 -+ 7.5 25,107 
+ 3.2 + 8.7 9,529 
+ 8.7 — 2.7 2,658 
+ 7.6 + 8.9 12,920 
+ 9.8 + 2.9 
+18.5 —1.8 
+ 1.7 + 0.3 
+ 2.6 + 1.4 
— 4.0 — 5.5 
+ 1.6 —2.9 
+ 9.0 + 5.6 
+24.5 — 8.8 
+20.6 0.0 
— 3.9 — 3.4 
+ 8.9 + 1.7 
+23 .4 + 0.1 
+44 + 0.4 
+ 3.3 + 2.9 
+ 5.2 —1.5 
+22.5 +0.1 
+25.6 0.0 
+19.4 + 0.1 
+15.5 —44 
+14.6 + 5.4 
+10.2 + 0.4 











omtncled percentages 8 are pobtained he ean collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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i i has oe ol ken diab cope beSeckasee’ 
Chemicals (industrial) 
a cvnupoabnis omhvowsons 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
os cs cimetnecbuineseetuspsccetes 

Without liquor department 

aon eeee department 


Dairy and poultry products 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
ee hice cbb wissen denobocbesesans 
Furniture and house furnishings. ....................000200005: 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
a es Reman Panracine> +8rentrsher hae eins 
oluntary-group who PD tecevwsnbhas bs Kb ey ee osgae eu ee 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses 
Specialty lines 
Sr eo Be ence ek ecg bane Sole awee ok 
Meats and meat products 
Beer 









Wines and spirituous liquors 
Total hardware group 

General hardware 

ee ene ko nk Sane d Fos aieidan ss 

aks unas ive kink aed 

Plumbing and heating supplies..........................0-- 
ILS Saab hc de panne da tacVnebs eaterees counts ose3500 000) 
Neen TTT TTT ee ee et awe en site 
Lumber and building materials... .................0-0.000e00ee 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Cee OL, ee UE h ei addi bal Geb ibws dbiecs sis 
Paper and its products 
tae OE gh Bo oS os Ok ohana neieaste en 
ee. ecb anes denn vk ave 
Leather and shoe findings 
Miscellaneous 

























includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, April 1940 


Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratiog 
umber | Percen’ Percen hange _ 
Kind of Business N = Number ee Apr. 30, 








* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
** This heading also 























t change : 
of firms |_ April 1940 from 4 ril of firms April 1940 from 1940 April April March 
porting} April March » reporting} April March (000's) 1940 1939 1 
sales 1939 1940 | (000s) [cocks | 1039 | 940 - 
Automotive supplies...................seeeeeeee: 184 +13.7 + 6.3 $3,521 81 + 5.6 + 0.5 $3,809 240 264 
Chemicals (in ustrial) eee hatnen int ecueneens see 13 +13.5 +11.6 759 8 + 4.1 —12.1 558 106 115 
PRERAS GRE PATTIORAS........2 200000200 0000000000000 31 +11.1 +18.7 2,127 12 + 2.2 — 4.0 839 224 239 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes........... 48 — 8.2 —35.0 2,058 25 + 1.9 + 1.2 1,243 199 167 
Shoes and other footwear.....................000+ 41 — 7.2 —18.4 9,058 26 + 6.9 — 5.3 7,266 147 135 
Sach Cewkhsonseeses keene ceeees esevensecootseoes 9 + 7.7 —22.6 2,157 4 +15.5 + 5.3 1,702 91 85 
Drugs and drug EE non cowsnbnsaeee sone 129 + 8.8 — 2.6 19,616 98 + 1.7 —0.1 31,301 198 213 
Without liquor department.................+- 88 +6.2 | —1.5 10,769 59 +18 | —1.1 12,615 171 178 
With liquor department.....................- 41 +12.2 — 3.8 8,847 39 + 1.7 + 0.5 18,686 222 246 
Dry goods Dc ehbPebhentesss osen pos senscconwhor 117 + 9.2 — 5.9 9,720 71 +10.5 —1.1 20,417 299 297 
Electrical goods ubnerdee bat bhbenwsesposceseduseaus 354 +21.9 + 9.9 22,586 301 +11.3 + 1.6 24,557 117 128 
uy and poultry products................+.06+: 16 + 7.5 — 1.9 1,256 5 +7.4 —20.5 58 40 38 
Fres! fruits and PL c+sinckehdidncessoebea 89 +13.2 +15.8 4,446 60 + 8.4 —1.7 843 34 35 
Farm supplies............ Seine sedeosoacssceesed 8 +18.0 + 7.9 1,232 -- — — — _ — 
Furniture and house furnishings................. 69 +15.9 + 7.6 6,528 39 +22.5 — 3.8 12,310 235 229 
Groceries and ae farm products........ 672 + 9.9 + 0.6 49,159 386 + 5.9 — 4.1 41,051 150 154 
Full-line wholesalerst.....................065 358 + 9.7 +1.0 20,721 190 + 6.6 — 4.2 19,671 166 169 
Voluntary-group wholesalers...............+- 174 + 7.1 +1.9 16,698 117 + 2.4 — 4.7 14,223 172 178 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses............-. 22 +10.2 + 3.2 3,099 10 +53 | —3.0 2,674 135 143 
Specialty DEL ehon tl bcceehcenencs sock arene 118 +16.3 — 3.5 8,641 69 +16.0 —1.9 4,483 84 81 
Stee a te. clecehihset coessosdse Lee 22 +27.0 + 2.0 503 10 — 1.0 — 5.0 95 90 93 
Meats and meat products....................0000: 97 +10.5 +10.0 18,877 66 + 3.1 + 4.8 4,943 58 65 
Beer........ Sette basasvendbannteansseseseil 28 + 2.4 0.0 300 22 +15.4 | +5.6 75 35 30 
Wines and spirituous liquors...................-- 24 + 2.1 — 3.7 2,855 16 +15.6 — 4.7 5,091 192 170 
To EE dace hn es usm eae 462 +16.0 + 8.4 33,423 296 + 8.7 — 2.3 63,645 269 289 A 
ND So. cn oncccuessconne tvewes 158 +12.0 + 7.1 20,519 102 + 8.7 — 3.4 45,232 292 303 P 
IID cs sh phcenbnee sys ones ta0> 0b oh 27 +27.5 | + 5.8 1,508 18 +18.8 | +0.5 3,480 266 289 C 
Industrial supplies*......... a ecvcceveesconces 153 +24.5 + 6.0 6,940 99 + 6.4 + 0.8 10,192 222 273 I 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 124 +19.2 +20.4 4,456 77 + 7.5 —0.1 4,741 205 220 I 
Jewelry SapEERh Ee bhubbabhsbenesseseeecssveeecd ee 42 +11.5 — 9.8 1,327 23 + 2.3 —0.3 2,573 354 380 I 
DL ciieptunsksvanatsveccensestnes vee! u +18.8 | +23 221 — = — ~ — — I 
Lumber and building materials.................. 42 +16.0 +26.5 2,781 29 —1.1 — 6.2 2,711 136 159 I 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except ’ ( 
ivan s sais hi uswnessocces asnapes 60 +31.7 — 3.1 2,351 38 + 2.0 —0.1 4,196 259 312 
Surgical equipment and supplies................. 31 +17.4 + 0.2 654 17 +10.5 —0.3 674 172 186 
e enter ceseesesercseveceseces ici teionensen 19 +14.3 + 1.4 1,570 12 +21.7 + 1.2 2,541 232 249 | 
Paper Gnd fis ProWasts. ...........0cccccccscvccee. 100 +12.4 + 7.6 5,635 48 + 4.2 + 0.8 5,153 159 170 
Petroleum.... Lehn L ine rh eeeeneiennassd pakele 13 +12.7 + 0.8 3,498 9 + 7.4 + 2.2 1,619 66 70 
Tobacco and its products PaRvAbe Gakbeaeehvesss Sees 161 + 9.2 + 4.0 11,186 59 + 8.4 + 0.1 2,613 61 59 
Leather and shoe findings. ....................0+- 9 +29.9 +27.5 213 — _ _ _ — _— 
i. lesen ie iobescbawnadnpvabedcebe ane 30 + 1.2 + 5.3 3,609 26 + 7.4 — 6.1 4,640 222 213 
Tie ccabcanuinpabuenshssernn 2,929 +11.3 + 2.2 [$223,232 1,786 + 7.9 — 1.8 }|$246,523 174 181 
*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. — Insufficient data to show separately. We 
#These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. ## Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 
tNot affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 
9 es ° « 
WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, April 1940 
Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
ercent change 
Kind of Best Number of April 1940 from hed ba 
inc of Business f April April March oO 
reporting 1940 1939 1940 April March » 1940 : 
1939 1940 (000's) 













$3,391 
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Geographic Division 
Kind of Business 


Blectrical g00dS.....--+- +2. -+20esregeeeceees 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... 
Industrial supplies*...... Se amvah Wages acer ecu 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 
Tobacco and its products....................- 
Middle Atlantic. sete nsec ee eeeeeeereceeeeseeeeseee 
Automotive supplies. .........-....eeeeeeeeee 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 
Dry 200dS.....-+2+0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e ences: 
PE MOREE ein csccececscscp ve senssces yes 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products....................- 


Paper and its products.....................5 
Tobacco and its products..................... 
ra ety adeconserssccesneses: 
Automotive supplies 
SND A WHEUMMIR S050 60s ccckesccsanccreses 
Clothing and na except shoes....... 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 
ER creck mcunbes ads ¥eesknedudcesscucene 
ae awe 6 Aske dee nwuarek 
Fresh fruits and vegetables...................- 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . 
Meats and meat products.............. scoeead 


Beer 

I ad acakedvcne ye ctseccksees 
RMN GUT To sana sa ccsesccescosses 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Ecc co Cee OG Got EN te oe stow oneee 408 
Lumber and building materials 


Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrival 


Surgical equipment and supplies 

—. paaeieniabrasrevstorerserees-oreex 
‘aper and its products...............-.e.005: 

Tobacco and its products 

EN cate civansccvcicedeccecsvs 


Automotive supplies. ..............sseee00+: 
yl ga iquor department)........... 


Fresh fruits and vegetables................-- 
Furniture and house furnishings............ 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
ee SS ae 

EO eer 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
ner and its products................ccc00e: 

0 


acco and its products 
South Atlantic. ..... . cee eee Eee Lh canee wane 3 


Automotive supplies. ................0..005: 
Shoes and other footwear...................+. 
Drugs (without liquor department).......... 
Drugs (with liquor department) 
Dry goods 


y 
MUN ONGIDR. ...dvanecuceseccscceesce 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .. 
Meats and meat products 
Mameral hardeare, .......0c.c.c.cccsccccecee 
Industrial supplies....................0000005 
pening, and heating supplies 
aper and its products 
East South Central We eet ide poh wadaies< ook owes 
Drugs (without liquor department) 
MER SEU Mea eRe cs de. s suas cccaes 
Electrical MG ni eN i Baas fede ca cos eckenass 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . . 
General hardware. .........ccccsesccscecescc: 
Industrial supplies*....................00000- 
West South Central 


Drugs (without liquor department)........... 
Drugs (with liquor department) 
ENN (i is i PRRRRE Re 
Electrical NI ie es wan 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Ppeteral havdware so. 266. sosccscccssccsccsss: 
Etustrial TG evade 2idiien sce sdso on 
inery, i i i 
Mountain.” pans J sia acme ne aamOONR 
utomotive supplies............--...---.-. a 
Electrical goede r a Sealy anhitet bacco i 
roceries and f > 
General eae —— _ re 34 
i 
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** This heading 
Insufficient data ; 
These Stock- Bales eethes Putas 


es ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. 















































Dollar Sales 


Percent change 
April 1940 from 


April 
1939 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, April 1940 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic divisions, April 1949 7 























Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Recei 
April 1940 from : 
As of 
April March 
1939 1940 
+ 4.0 + 1.0 $1 
+10.8 — 7.3 7 
—97 —3.1 “4 
+22.7 + 1.7 : 
— 9.0 0.0 14 
+11.2 + 5.8 Lia 
+ 6.1 + 1.2 53/964. 
Automotive supplies.......... + 5.0 — 6.2 3 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..................... 20 48 44 49 + 4.2 —1.1 3.901 
Drugs (without liquor department)......................... 13 62 60 62 + 1.1 0.0 5 
EC Satan pe Mects hans saekeb wed och kick sqecstess 37 52 49 50 — 2.5 — §.7 4.708 
ee Ce Se To fans coboen onust 67 88 78 81 +19.6 + 4.9 4, + 
Fresh fruits and wegetables..................00.cccscccescees 18 156 149 146 +10.8 +25.5 75 
Furniture and house furnishings........................... 15 47 44 48 + 6.6 + 7.6 1,887 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 78 92 94 91 +14.7 + 0.5 8,451 
Ne con pocncbuscvcage sensu 20 170 173 170 — 3.5 — 2.7 2,674 
ED Ah atee Sasbhel hone ub aban er cantiescdhb een 26 43 43 39 + 4.5 +11.1 3,028 
ee Li capaeete 11° 86 81 80 +19.5 + 1.5 1,041 
ee Le hc aces ewumesencsws 40 66 61 69 +12.3 +1.1 2,175 
Plumbing and heating supplies..........................05. 46 54 54 51 + 9.8 + 1.7 1,683 
NE inact dh Cina cky ta ione'e = b's ib ceheh Ducwldcca cokers 10 24 19 27 +11.0 + 5.4 24 
Lumber and building materials............................ 10 63 57 55 + 2.4 +13.1 1,198 
Paper and its products.............................. sc eee. 26 58 56 55 +14 +1.8 3'605 
Tobacco CS SSE Se ee, 26 118 109 120 + 2.8 + 2.9 1,392 
oes dict ck cecchssoncoweetwrcavanen 465 74 72 72 + 6.5 + 2.2 43,728 
IU IIIIIID So onc 6kbmbhsonsssnnnsccecnsvnccpcesrsh 41 71 66 72 + 3.6 + 3.0 659 
eB Ser ao a os a aaah 10 25 23 14 — 8.1 + 4.5 512 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....................- 9 57 54 56 — 6.9 + 5.0 459 
Drugs (without liquor department)......................... 18 80 77 80 —14 — 0.5 2,307 
Ce erat Me arc. owe bibaicscaneoscus paws 10 45 42 43 — 2.9 — 0.5 641 
2b rh Bee ERs ois 5 usa bees Sueesens 54 68 68 65 +20 .4 — 3.3 5,677 - 
Fresh fruits and vegetables........................c0ceeeeee 7 141 129 137 — 5.9 + 5.8 128 
Furniture and house furnishings........................... 7 53 50 47 +18.4 + 9.0 848 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 80 95 92 95 + 2.9 + 3.9 7,370 
I Ns bp ach> sess cwioecenacseiwencesyh 19 194 168 172 + 1.4 — 0.6 1,356 
RS Sig Cheeta cess cucnnwaddesanneaws 23 53 51 48 + 9.7 + 7.2 8,520 
Industrial supplies**........... Biel A eat 29 73 65 74 +15.7 —1.0 1,9 : 
Plumbing and heating supplies... . Rccsacwehvasateeeken 20 58 56 60 +74 + 4.2 1,428 
ee eee BESO O Rd wone wah hevabieoneecene 11 20 22 25 +16.3 + 6.4 2,070 
Lumber and building materials........................+.-- 8 70 71 69 —15.2 +15.8 374 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical....... 12 69 68 82 +18 .6 +14.1 440 — 
Surgical equipment and supplies.........................-- 7 57 50 57 + 3.0 —1.5 576 
ERS git cnn hese Pane ane davis ce tescondsecckeake 8 79 75 80 + 7.1 +10.0 945 
EN ENS OE OE ODER 24 73 76 75 + 2.5 + 4.4 1,738 
ENN TERUMNINIDRS. 5. 5 s,052.000<s cscin's cue doweteeene 28 117 110 117 + 7.7 + 3.2 1,781 — 
ne ok Sco wk ss ontop acne bess vn opeare 277 71 67 64 + 6.4 + 6.5 46,773 
ET ee oh on ev owdaxtecrinoowe 14 60 59 55 +11.5 + 0.5 650 | 
Shoes and other footwear..................0..ccceeceuceees 5 54 51 43 + 0.3 + 9.6 7,370 
Drugs (without liquor department)......................... 11 77 76 78 — 3.3 — 0.1 1,420 
I ats Gb ya pies Gaus <G 5 seutysics Ue ass t<v000 sd ensgeson 10 44 44 42 + 6.5 + 0.2 7,441 — 
I ee nn oo pede enabmera 34 74 69 64 +10.5 —1.4 2,404 
Fresh fruits and vegetables........5..........0.0..eceeeeeees 10 181 191 163 +33 .3 +11.0 232 
Furniture and house furnishings......................2000 10 53 51 51 +14.2 +11.0 4,399 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 69 111 111 113 + 5.2 + 0.2 4,089 
General hardware RENEE EREWAR Ee daks eh seh taser dcsusetwes 14 49 48 42 + 8.1 + 8.4 7,089 
EES I ES ee ene ee ee 16 51 53 55 + 7.3 +12.8 659 
Plumbing and heating supplies............................. 10 55 56 53 +13.5 + 6.6 647 
NS Se er errs 8 66 67 70 + 6.5 + 4.0 313 
INI, 500505205050 Sen scnse es speesspoens 7 167 131 149 + 1.1 — 0.5 374 
eee hc sesh acnan¢ndvanesonanvsdteesean 273 68 68 68 +112 + 0.5 20,804 
UNIO RUIN, 5 ono cnesicie nse cce ess scessbbeseccecs 12 56 63 61 +11.7 + 0.2 421 
Drugs (without liquor department).......................+. 13 85 82 86 +11.5 + 0.7 1,228 
Drugs (with liquor department)..........................0- 8 69 78 78 +21.5 — 4.1 1,554 
Ec tE ass sea thy > tn werbe ss os ones ens s cet cape p > sek 9 39 40 39 +10.8 + 0.2 1,595 
III 525i 6s sun waswnencayvesaba5s3s swe ecpsea sve : 47 68 67 65 +22.1 0.0 4,196 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.....................-.0.seeeeeee 11 108 126 107 +12.2 + 7.8 248 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 63 95 91 95 + 6.2 + 0.4 2,828 
SN NE I i ove cascoccewheopeneest 9 154 139 145 —1.1 + 3.9 349 
gilbert sod van dus acudsoscdinseiv ans 24 47 47 45 +111 +03 2,668 
ES GG BES I TE LETTE CES 12 65 57 66 +17.9 + 6.5 658 
Plumbing and heating supplies............................. 19 56 57 51 + 4.2 + 0.4 1,129 
NS ns hs oo ais ws deb cd gvatiesbuenpp cee 8 66 60 58 — 5.7 — 9.5 476 
East South Central ee Ce tb ened hictyg ds4 bah So's sdbuee cab tom 125 61 60 61 + 6.6 + 1.3 11,902 
Drugs (without liquor department)......................... 8 65 65 + 3.3 + 0.5 1,362 
PR LUSESCslisch Goibenmseeiwses Genes assed sogeppaet 13 40 39 37 + 5.8 — 3.6 2,072 
Electrical ER NS 6u conc cne Wiens phew duwis ssse%adiioadooae q 61 60 62 +17.7 +10.6 825 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 34 88 83 91 +14.8 + 6.4 1,856 
General hardware Cea a ess dah Goda ee cwtue voeas es sbecbawelet 13 53 53 51 + 7.3 +1.4 2,681 
i Oe a hg og ene ae 10 71 70 72 +20.5 — 5.3 376 
IL LEB vcs iets 4 V6 5. «5545325 20 Seu 0 scary see 228 71 72 71 + 8.2 + 2.2 18,398 
(with liquor department).........................00- 9 71 71 75 —1.2 — 3.0 1,870 
SOM c nbs abisewnes eevee sce asercesesicinsesebscesesens 8 39 40 41 + 6.4 + 2.5 2,059 
Electrical Eg he Re ee ee ke a ioe 31 90 89 81 +16.6 + 4.8 1,836 
roceries and foods, except farm products.................. 113 86 89 89 + 6.9 + 2.8 5,654 
IIR 3 5.5 Con SC shan ds poh ps<Whxs0cd ene sncess se 16 61 58 + 8.8 + 6.4 2,394 
IN 5 oo vs kh ws ction sbscsteesonigas vos +> 6 78 79 87 +13 .2 + 7.8 1,261 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical ...... 7 33 32 31 +16.6 — 9.0 1,231 3 
Mountain............ FRASER LPM UE NE gles ees bhrgoens'sbe aya ee 5e 107 75 72 73 + 8.5 + 6.6 6,896 
IID Snes dsdcweh oh pos oe cc's sosiew acess dicned 12 65 56 56 — 73 —2.1 229 
NE ieee rks Deca Sh sb es psiehad¥ thsi «citeeien ed 12 71 77 64 +24.8 + 6.1 846 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................ ee 32 94 89 96 — 0.5 + 4.2 1,632 
NING, Sins toes caw een ES Ek cs tons feces des as dese om 6 52 52 46 + 9.9 + 7.8 945 
Pacific. ..... ties ach Leet Nuke nad» tieibe lor kina da fy vt 289 72 70 74 + 5.4 +41 33,499 
ES SSE TESST TES is Bee Ae 31 60 60 60 +10.0 + 3.2 519 
AEP SOUUNNUEP .. oi 550.55... 5>. deb cacsevetecosbun 7 43 41 39 +21.9 — 0.8 489 
NE OE nedin vapihigh tp 5 [io sob eee sheevune pera dees 14 52 53 54 + 2.4 + 5.3 1,459 
NN Soo LR Giica's 0% 4 ny 09 Vuh ohn nan nee eee 29 79 77 79 +17.1 + 3.3 3,488 
 fruite and vegetables.......................0eseeeeees 9 106 103 102 +18 .2 + 5.7 371 
Furniture and house furnishings.......................+.4. 12 49 47 49 + 1.1 + 1.3 2,200 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................. 39 106 103 107 + 6.5 + 2.9 5,911 
Meats and meat products...............0.0.0c0cccceesseuees 10 151 164 161 — 1.8 + 4.3 439 
EE sons ous eemeuben sana 21 53 50 51 + 2.5 + 7.6 6,112 
IRIE SE Sas Gich Wisse? piano syns ssh bode rates op 11 56 61 60 +13.2 + 4.2 522 
Plumbing and heating supplies.....................00s.000 11 73 68 77 —12.9 —18.0 753 
Lumber and building materials..............-...:.0s0.000. 12 58 60 56 + 0.3 + 8.3 625 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical... ... 11 56 55 57 +15.7 + 6.5 544 
Surgical equipment and supplies................-..++se0005 6 54 42 46 + 3.3 — 3.7 
Tobacco and ite products... ...cs..cccceecnccccscesvccveccs 15 99 99 100 + 4.4 + 2.5 1 
* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
** This ing also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam i 
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STATES COMPRISING DIVISIONS: New Eatlont (Conn Me. Hon N. H., R. I, Vt.); Middle Atlantio—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.); East North Central—(Ill., Ind. 

Oe Wha ent North Cent ee ee a Nebo N, Deke” & Dak): Beuth Ateete Del, BG. Be Ge Car., Va. 
East Sout th Central—(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Gentral—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Aris., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, 
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